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PREFACE 

TO THE THIRTEENTH EDITION. 



THE title page has already declared 
the contents of this little book ; and the 
twelve editions it has gone through fince 
its firft publication, are fufficient eviden- 
ces of its utility as a Compendium of Ge- 
ography. 

The Editor has been, in every edition, 
careful to infert fuch improvements as 
comported with his plan, both in the Sci- 
entific and Hiftorical part, in order that 
the prefent ftate of things might always 
be prefented ta the young ftudent. 

In this Edition is inferted, an Article, 
to explain the Equation of Time;-— on Al- 
phabetical Writing :— of the Dionyfian 
Period ; — to find the Dominical Letter ; 
and from the Dominical Letter to find on 
tohat day of the week, any given day of the 
iponth will fall ; — with feveral other addi~ 
Lfions. And the Maps have beenall repaired. 
L The fuccefs the work has met with, has 
Lftimulated the exertions of the Editor to 
vender it flill more worthy of the public 

^favour. 

JOHN MCCULLOCH. 

May 2d, 1809. 
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SECT. L 

/.. Of fh* Solar System. 

i. A^EOGRAPHY is a defcription of the 
• Vj Earth, (hewing its real and imaginary 
lines and divifions. The word is derived from 
the Greek words for, the Earth, and Grqphg, 
to defcribe. -i,.~ 

2« 1 he elementary part of Geography is To 
blended with aftronomy, that a proficiency can- 
not be acquired in the one, without a competent 
f knowledge in the other* 

i 3. Aftronomy is that fcience which exhibits 
I the magnitude, order, motions, and diftances, 
of the heavenly bodies ; and teaches how to 
difcover the time and quantity of eclipfes, and 
all other celellial phenomena. The term is de- 
rived from the Greek words AstrGn, a ftar, and 
Nomus, a law or rule ; and consequently had 
not originally that extenfive meaning, which, 
latter times have annexed to it. 

4. The infinite abyis of fpace, unbounded in 

every direction, which the Greeks c&ledTopan, 

every thing, the whole ; the Latins Inane, the 

A void 3 



6 ELEMENTS OF 

void ; and we the Univerfe, comprehends in- 
numerable Sons, round each of which, as a 
centre, probably revolve a fyftem of other bo- 
dies, called Planets or Worlds, receiving their 
Jight and heat therefrom* Now, to have a juft 
noriou of any of thefe funs, with his fyitem of 
worlds moving round him, it will be fufltcient 
to exhibit briefly, a jult and natural idea of the 
Solar or Mundane Syftem : that is, the Sy'fteiu 
of our fun, fo called from the Latin words, 
Sol, the fun, and Mivndus> the world. 

5. The Sun, (0) that immenfe and amazing 1 
globe of fire, and the fountain of light and heat to 
the whole fyitem, is about a million of times 
larger than our earth, and placed near the cen- 
tre of our fyftem, giving light and l^eat to fevea- j 
primary, and fourteen, (or perhaps more) fe«" j 
condary planers, on opaque fpherical bodies, , 
which make their revolutions round him, from ! 
weft to eaft in left or more time, according to J 
their diftances from him. 

6. Mercury ( tf ) is the neareft to the fun ; it 
is twenty times lefs than the earth, and revolved 
round the fun ki two months and tweuty eighq 
days. 

7. Venua, (?) the fecotid planet in the fyf 
tein, is exactly as large as the earth, and revolve 
round the fun in feven months and fifteen days 
Venus and Mercury, but especially <he formes 
become evening and morning ftara by turns j 
as ftall be more fully explained farther on. 

8* The Earth ( (£); is the third plamet from th 
f im ; it moves round him in three hundred an 

lixti 
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GEOGRAPHY. * 

? Sxty five days, and fix hours, nearly, or on* 

fear ; and being at a greater diftarce from the 

ian than the two former planets, and therefore 

receiving lefsof his light and heat, to make uj> 

the deficiency , the wife Author of Nature ha* 

caufeda feco.:dary planet called the Moon, ( J ) 

to move round him in twenty-feven days and an 

half. The moon receives her light and heat 

krom the fun, and reflects the fame upon the 

' .arth'; which in fome meafure compenfates for 

.the abfence of the fun in the nights, and winter 

leafon. t 

£ 9. Mars, ( g) the fourth in the fyftem, is 

about one fifth as large as* the earth, and moves 

round him in fomething kfs than two years* 

10. Jupiter, (if) is the fifth planet from the 
fun, and the largeft that has yet been difcovered, 
$eing near a thoufand times larger than the 
^arth, and five times more remote from the fun. 
Jupiter revolves round the fun in twelve years 
[nearly , and has four fateltities or moons, mov- 
ing round him : they receive their light and 
heat from the fun, and reflect the fame upon 
Jupiter, as our moon does upon the earth. He 
is alfo furroundet) by dark circular fpaces, or 
zones, called his belts ; which are either places 
on his furface, that do not refted light fo well 
jas the other parts : or dark clouds in his atmof- 
iphere, that remain undifperfed. 

ii. Saturn, ( f?) is the next in order of the 
fyuVm, and, until within thefe few years, was 
fuppofed the mpft remote from the fun. Saturu 
is about, half & large as Jupiter, and is nearly 

thir 
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thirty years revolving round the fun. He has 
feven moons moving round him, whereof two j 
have been discovered lately bv Dr. Herfchel tl 
and a prodigious ring or belt about him, placed! 
edgeways, but detached, nearly to the diftance 
of one of his femi-diameters from him : and the 
breadth of the ring is equal to another femi- di- 
ameter. 

12. Georgium Sidus, (H) or the Georgiumi 
planet, is the mod distant from the fun as yei 
difcovered. It is eighty times as large as th 
earth, and moves round the fun in about eighty^ 
three years. Its difcoverer, Dr. Herfchel, wh< 
called it the; Georgian Planet, in honour of kityj 
George 111. his patron, has found out fix moons 
belonging to it. The diftance of this planet 
from the fun, is nineteen times that of t^e 
earth's ; and the fun appears three hundred ^rid 
fixty times lefs, and his rays more faint, tofttf 
inhabitants than to us. Moft aftronomers call 
this planet, Herfchel— —Thus, ' 

Round the San* the bright centre and parent of noon. 

Fly Mercury, Venus, the Earth, and her moon ; • ■ ■ J 

Mars marks the next orbit ;*then Jupiter mines, . > 

"With four moons, and his belts, which are circular lines ; * 
Saturn boafls a vaft ring; his attendants are feven ; 
Laft, HerfcheK with fix moons; rolls through the heaven- 7 

13. Befides the motion of the planets round 
the fun, called their Yearly, or Annual Motion,! 
thtey have another round their own axis,, frfcrn'j 
weft toeail, called their Diurnal or Daily Mo- ' 
tion. So that each planet has a two fold mo- 
tion, an annual and a diurnal ; but the^iin* has 
only the latter ; he revolves round his axis from 

weft; 
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weft to cad, in twenty-five days and an half.— 
} The times of the diurnal revolutions of four 
of the planets only arc yet known, viz- Venus, 
, the Earth, Mars, and Jupiter. The proximity 
of Mercury to the fun, and the immenie diftance 
of Saturn and the Georgium Sidus, have, as 
yet, baffled the attempts of^aftronomers to af- 
certain the times of their revolutions on their 
axis. Venus turns once round in twenty four 
of our days nearly ; the Earth in twenty-four 
hours ; Mars in twenty four hours, forty mi* 
nutes ; and Jupiter in nine hours, and $6 mi- 
nutes. 

14. Mercury and Venus are called inferior 
Planets, becaufe the earth's Orbit* includes 
theirs : but Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and Geor- 
jjiutn Sidus, are called Superior Planets, becaufe 
their orbits include the earth's. The inferior 
planets will fometimes appear eaft of the fun, 
and fometimes weft, according to the part of 
their orbits they arc in : when eaft, they are 
Evening Stars, and when weft Morning Stars* 
Venus at molt, can fet but four hours and a 
quarter after the fun, and rife four hours end 
a quarter before him ; and Mercury two hours. 
When they rife and fet wkh the fun, if they be 
m the remote part of the orbit, we call this the 
Superior Conjunction : but if in the neareft part, 
the Inferior Conjunction : at which time, if they 
•••.'• V fall 



• Th0 path, or imaginary circular line defrribed by a planet's 
centre, in. moving round thcfon» is called its Orbit. 

• A 2 
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fall exa&ly between the earth and the fun, then 
fuch a phenomena is 'called a tranfit, and the 
planet will appear with a black fpot parting over 
the fun : thefe tranfits happen but feWom. Aa 
the orbits of the fuperior planets include that 
of the earth, therefore they will fomerimes apw 
pear quite oppofite to the fun, that is, rife, 
when he fets, and fet when he rifts; and this 
is called the time df thjeir oppoihion ; they may 
rife and fet alfo with the ftm, like the inferior 
planets : Hence the fuperior planets have both . 
conjunctions and oppofitions ; but the inferior 
planets have only conjunctions. 

15* The planets in moving round the fun, 
are nearer to the fun at one time than another, 
for their orbits are not perfedt circles, but el- 
lipses : and the fun is placed in one of the foci, 
which are two points at fome diftance from the 
centre ; and the diftance of either focus from 
the centre is called the eccentricity of the orbit* 
In the earth's orbit, the eccentricity is feven- ' 
teen parts of a thotafand : fo thftt if the mean 
diftance of the earth from the fun be fuppofei 
a thoufand equal parts, the diftance of the 
earth when fteareft the fun, is feventeen parts 
lefs than a thoufand : bur when farthett from 
him, in the oppofite part of the orbit, feventeen 
parts more than a thoufand. The point in a 
planet's orbit, neareft the fuft, is called the Pe* 
riheiion, and the oppofite point, the Aphelion. 
Perihelion from the Greek words, Peri, about, 
or near to, and Helios, the fun : Aphelion, from 
A, wanting^ or abfent from^ and Helios, . the 

fiuu 
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fan. The earth is in its perihelion about the 
latter end of December : and in its aphelion the 
latter end of Jane. 

i<$. It has already been mentioned that the 
earth has one moon, Jupiterfour, Saturn feven, 
and the Georgian planet fix. Theie moons are 
called Secondaries, or planets of the fecond or- 
der, in contradiftin&ion t6 the others, which 
are called Primaries, or, chief Planets. They 
are alfo called Satellites, which is the Latin for 
guard* .• becatife, like gaards, they attend their 
primaries continually moving round them, from 
weft to eaft, as they, in their immenie orbits, 
revolve round the fun. Planejrs were To called 
from the * Greek wbrd, Piunctes, a wanderer: 
for they appear, to the inhabitants of the earth, 
to wander, or change their pofitions in the hea- 
vens continually; 

1 7. Comets are another fert of planets, mov- 
ing, in all directions, round the fun* in orbits 
fo very eccentric, that feme of them in their pe- 
f ihelions are more than a thoufand times nearer 
the fun, than Jn their aphelions. In- their re- 
turn from their aphelions, their motion is con- 
tinually accelerated by the attf a&ion of the fun : 
fo that by the time they reach their perihelion*, 
their velocity is immenfely great': bat having 
paflfed their perihelions, their velocity is conti- 
nually diminifhed by the fun's attraction, until 
they reach their aphelions, when it is the lead : 
and in the oppofite points of their afcent and 
defcent, their velocity is the fame. Some co- 
mets have paflfed fo near the fun, as to be only 
* th<* 
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the diftancp of one of hi£ diameters from him^ 
They are fo much heated in their perihelion, 
that they project tails, or a luminous appear- 
ance, hke flowing hair, ro a prodigious length- 
In Sir Ifaac Newton's time, a comet patted f© 
near the fun, that he calculated its heat to be 
three thou&nd times greater than that of a red 
hot iron; and that it would be two hundred 
years in cooling. Comet is derived from the 
Greek word Kome, hair : and hence they were 
called Hairy Stars. Our knowledge of the num. 
ber and revolutions of comets is very imperfect- 

1 8. The fixed Stars are fo inconceivably dif- 
tant from us, that a cannon ball would take fevea 
hundred thoufand years in reaching Sir i us, 
which is fup|K)fed the neareft to us : fnppoCing 
it discharged from tke earthy and ^ continually 
to fly on with the fame velocity it left the can- 
non's mouth* They are called Fixed, becairfe 
they never change their diftances, or pofitioh in 

, regard to each other. 

1 9. The fixed ftars are fuppofed to be of the 
fame matter with the fun, and made fnr the 
fame ends ; each of them being the. centred 
its" proper fyftem of worlds, or planets, mo- 
ving round it, as our fun is* 

"Confult with reafiwi, rcafon will reply, 

Each lucid point, that glows in yonder fky, • : 

Informs a fyftcm in thebo»fldl*ft fpace, 

And fills with glory its appointed plus*. 
"With beams unborrowed brigbtens other ikies, 
And worlds to thee unknown, wiih life and light fupplies.'* 

Thefe innumerable fyftemS of funs and worlds, 
it is more than probable, and is in fome rof a- 

f ure 
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I fare verified by aftronomical observations, re- 
Kvolve round fome common centre of motion.— 
'This centre of creation, may be cabled the Ca- 
pital of the Univerfe : perhaps it is the throne of 
the Creator* From this fource of all that is per- 
fect, great, and magnificent, the Pivinity up- 
|tplds and governs the immenfe extent of his 
works, andpreferves order, beauty and harmo- 
ny, throughout the ftupendous fabric of the 
Univerfe. — 

« Thefe are thy glorious works, Parent of Good* 
Almighty, thine this nniverfal frame, 
Thus woncfrous fair, thyfelf how wondVoo* then ! 
Uufpealcable ^« ».~.yet thefe declare 
' * Thy goodnefs beyond thought, a«d pow'r divine; 
. —Join all ye creatures to extol 
Him firft, Him laft, Him midft, and without end." • 

2D. The particles of light are the fwifteft 
bodies we know of ; they fly from the fun to 
j&e^artb in eight minutes, but a cannon ball 
-would be twenty-five years in pafling over the 
fame fpace, which js about ninety-fix millions 
pf miles* 

ti 24. AH the planets, whether they be prima- 
ries or fecondaries, are opaque fperical bodies, 
, wjiich receive their light and heat from the fun, 
therefore, that half .of each which is next the 
fun will be Hluminated, and the, other half will 
be dark : and each will project a dark lhadow 
behind it, which, becaufe the fun is much the 
largeft body, muft end in a point. The fha- 
dows- of the plahets are therefore dark cones, 
wnofe lengths will be greater or leffer, accor-* 
ding to the planet's magnitude, and Pittance 
from the fun. 4 The length of the earth's fha-' 
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dow is about one hundred and feven of its dia- 
meter, and that of the mpoo's thirty diameters 
of the earth : Now fince the moon's mean dis- 
tance from the earth is alfo thirty diameters of 
the earth, therefore the moon** (hadow at a 
mean diftance will juft reach the earth ; but be- 
eaufe her orbit round the earth is elliptical, and 
of confequence at one time Hie is nearer to the 
earth than the mean diftance, and at another 
time more remote, therefore her ihadow will 
fome times extend a little beyond the earth, and 
fometimes fall fliort of it ; but the earth's fha- 
-dovv always extends far beyond the 'moon, as 
its v lengfh is three times.and a half herxliftance, 
and its diameter, at "the moon, is nearly equal 
to three of her's : Thefe things beipg pre- 
mifed, 

22* The eclipfes of the fun and moon are 
produced in a fimilar way : An eclipfe of the 
moon is caufed by the earth's falling in between 
the moon and the fun ; and thereby intercepting 
bis light ; or, in other words, aji eclipfe of the , 
moon is caufed by the moon's falling into~~the 
earth's fhadow. An eclipfe of the fun is pro- 
duced by the moon's palling between the earth 
and the fun, or what is the fame thing, by the 
moon's fliadow (linking the.earth. ' In eclipfes 
of the moon, that luminary absolutely fofes its 
light ; but in thofe of the fun, he does not lofe 
his light, the inpon only intercepting it from -the 
earth for that ritoe : and hence folar eclipfes are 
properly eclipfes of the earth* There is another 
difference between lunar and folar ecliples ; ' 

which 
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which 16, that the moon may be totally darken- 
ed for near two hours ; but no more than a few 
miles of the earth's furface can be totally de- 
prived of the fun's rays, for above twomimjtes. 

23. Jupiter's moons, like ours, are eclipfed 
every time they pafs through his fliadow, thefe 
edipfes happen very frequently, and are of fpe- 
cial ufe in determining the longitude of places 
6n our earth ; but the brevity of our plan pre- 
vents us from entering into the nature and utili- 
ty of thefe curious phenomena— The word 
ecltpfe is derived from the Greek, EWipo, to " 
faint or fwoon away : and confequently in ref- 
pecl to the moon the term is very well applied ; 
but in refpeft to the fun, it does not anfwer fo 
well ; for he never faints away, or lofes his, 
tight, as was faid before* 

2a. The moon's face feerrts to affame various 
forms to the earth : for, from the new moon 
to the fall, which is about fourteen days and 
eighteen hours, k gradually increafes ; then 
from the full moon to the new, it gradually de- 
creases : and hence it is faid the moon's Cref* 
cent and !>ecreafe* in the Crefcent the moon 
fir ft appears f&tcated^ (crooked); next hif&vted 
(luffed, or half full) ; afterwards gibbous (round 
backed) ; then full ; in the decreafe, firft gib- 
tous, next bifectcd, again falcated > then oar ft. 
Thefe different appearances are called her Pha- 
fes, or Faces, from tjhe Greek word, Phafts, an 
appearance*. ' The reafbn whereof is, becaufe 
(he fhines with the borrowed light of the fun, 
and reflects it to jhe earth : and Once only her 
• « haJ f 
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half next the fun is always ' illuminated, there- 
fore, in her revolution round the earth, ftife 
mult neceffarily turn a greater or leffer portion 
of this enlightened hemifphere to us, according 
to her different pofitions in refpect to the fun, 
and of confequence, affume fuch different pha- 
fes. The eclipfes of the fun always happen at 
the change, for in that cafe the fun and moon 
|being in conjunction, and the dark fide of the 
moon turned to the earth, if (lie fall exactly be*- 
tween the fun and the earth, there is neceffarily 
an eclipfe. The eclipfes of the moon happen at 
the fuU moon j when the fun being oppofne to 
her, and her enlightened fide turned to the 
earth, if {he fall exactly into the earth's fhadow, 
(he confequently mud fuffer an eclipfe, that is, 
lofe the fun's light. 

25- The inferior planets, Mercury and Ve- 
nus, fbew the fame phafes nearly to the earth 
as the moon : but almoft the whole of the en- 
lightened hemitphere of the fuperior planets is 
conftantly turned to the earth ; therefore thefe 
planets feem always toihine with a full face* 

26- By reafon of the moon's vicinity to the 
earth, (lie appears as large as the fun : yet the 
fun is large as to be more than fufficient to 
fill her orbit ; for his diameter is about an hun- 
dred times that of the earth's, but the dia.peter 
of her orbit, is only equal to fixty of the earth's 
diameters* ; 

27* The earth exhibits the fame phafes to the 
moon, that fhe does to us ; for the earth and 
moon are mutually moons to each other : but 

- with 
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wki* this difference however, that only one half 
of the moon has the benefit of the earth's light, 
becaufe her revolution round the earth is per- 
formed in the very fame time that Ike turns once 
round on her axis, and consequently flie always 
tarns her fame fide to us ; whereas every part 
1 of the earth receives moon-light, on account of 
its turning sA\ its fides to the moon* 

.?$• Of all the fatellites or fecondary planets 
yet known, our moon bears the greatcft pro- 
portion to her primary, .the Earth. She is 
Dearly ^ part of the earth's magnitude,-— her 
diameter being about 2200 Engliih miles- Her 
furface is exceedingly uneven, abounding in 
high "mountains, and deep vallies. Dr. iierf- 
chel has discovered that fome of her mountains 
are volcanoes ; aqd thatlhe is furrounded with 
an atmofphere, which, doubtlefs like ours, is 
defignedfor thefe refpiratien of animals : Hence 
we may rationally conclude that flie is inhabited • 

Note. , Several new planets have lately been discovered ; Ceres, 
hf Piazzi j Uranus, with fix fatellites, by Dr. Herichel ; Pallas, 
by Br. Olbers 5 Juno, by Mr. Harding. The Inclination of Ce- 
res* orbit to the ecliptio is about 10 degrees ; and that of Juno, 13 
degrees ; and that of Pallas, 35 degrees; fo that the limhs-of the 
zoduc inoft now be extended from 8 to 35 degrees on each fide of 
the ecDptic, to comprehend thefe newly difcovered planets. Their 
magnitude or revolution have not bec'n yet particnlarly afcer- 
laiocd. 
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SECT II. 

Of the Earth in particular* 

%• Having given a curfory view of the fyfteaj 
cf the univerfe, with the. different phenomena 
of the celeftial bodies, we come now to. confider 
the earth more particularly : a general know- 
ledge of the figure and motions * of which, and 
of the various real and imaginary lines and di- 
vifions upon it, is abfolutely neceflary in the 
fcience of geography. 

a- The figure of the earth is nearly that of , 
a fphere or globe ; that is, a round folid body, 
having every part of its furface equally diftanc 
from a certain point within it called its centre* 
Now, although the -earth is not a perfect fphere, 
as will be (hewn farther on, y*t it differs fo lit- 
tle from one, that in geography it may*be fafsly 
considered as fuch. 

« We clearly demonstrate the earth to be rounds 
Since fuch a form fitteft for motion is found; 
The higher the eye is, the profpeft more vast, 
And a (hip's hull appears not {o foon as her mart ;. 
Round the earth the bold mariner often has been, 
And the reft of the planets are circular feen, .' 

This too in all lunar eclipfiw is fhewn, 
For the (hadow is round on the face of the moon.*? 

3. The earth is generally called the Terra T 
qneous or Terreftrial globe, from the Latin 
words, Terra, land, and Aqua, water, being 
compofed of land and water : And becaufe the 
heavens apparently form a concave or hollow 
fphere about the ea#th, Which aftronomers term 

the 
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the Celeftial Sphere, from the Latin Word, 
Ccplum, heaven. Hence there are two fpheres, 
a terreftrial and celeftial* 

4. The Axis of the earth is an imaginary 
right line p'afling through its centre, and end- 
ing at two oppofite points on its furface, called 
the North and South Pole ; and if the axis 
be conceived to be produced to the heavens, it 
will meet them in thfe celeftial poles, whereof. 
that in the north hath a ftar very near it, which 
is therefore called the Pole Star.*' Pole is de- 
rived from the Latin, Polus, the centre >abouc 
.which the ftars feetn to turn round- 

5. The earth turns round on its axis from 
weift to eaft every twenty four hours, and there-- 
by caqfes all the celeftial bodies to revolve ap- 
parently from eaft to weft in the fame time ; 
making the viciifitudes of day and night : and 
hence this revolution is called its Diurnal, or 
Daily Motion* 

6. Becaufe the earth i* a globe, therefore the 
imaginary lines on its furface as alfothofe in the 

I ^ heavens, are Circles .• and tbefe are divided < 
t * into Grfeater or Lefler. A greater circle en- 
\ compafles the glpbe in the middle, and divides 
I it into two equal parts, called Hemifpheres. A 
r lefler circle does not encompafs it in the middle, 
but divides it unequally. Lefler circles are com- 
monly parallel to ibme great circle- 

7. Evefry circle is fuppofed to be divided into 
360 equal parts, called Degrees ; and each. de- 
gree into 60 equalparts, called Minutes ; each 
minute in 60 Seconds, &c ** 

8. 
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8. A degree of a great circle, on the earth, 
contains 60 % geographical or nautical miles, 
(minutes), or 69 1 Englifli miles. 'Confequent- 
ly, the earth's diameter is nearly 8000, and its 
circumference 25000 Engliih miles. 

9. The principal great circles pertaining to 
geography, are the Equator, Meridian, Eclip- 
tic, Horizon, &c. The leffer circles are, Pa- 
rallels of Latitude, Tropics, Polar Circles, &c. 

10. The Equator is a circle running eaft and 
weft, ninety degrees from each pole : that is> 
it encompafles the globe in the middle, being 
every where equally diftant from the poles, and 
divides the globe into the northern and fouthern 
heiuifpheres. As there are two fpheres, fo 
there are two equators, a terreftrial, andcelef- 
tial ; the one exactly under the other. The 
word is derived from the Latin, Equo, to equal- 
ize ; becaufeit divides the globe equally* This 
circle is alfo called the Equinoctial line, from 
the Latin Equus, equal, and 'Nox, night : be- 
caufe when the fun comes to it, about the 20th 
of March, and the aid of September, the days 
and nights are equal in all parts of the earth- 
Mariners fometiines term it the Line* 

1 1 . Meridians are circles running north and 
fouth, palling through both pole.s, cutting the 
equator at right angles, and dividing the globe 
into eaftern, and weilern hemifpheres. They 
are infinite in number, fo that every place on 
the earth has its terreftrial and celeftial meri- 
dian. Meridian is derived from the Latin word, 
MeridieSy mid- day ; for when the fun is on any 

meridian 
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meridian, it is noon, or mid- day, to all places 
upon one half of it, from pole to pole ; but to 
places on the other half it is midnight. 

1 2* The Ecliptic croffes the equator oblique- 
ly, in two oppolite points, Aries and Libra ; 
one half thereof extending 23 i degrees north 
of the equator, and the other as far fouth. 
This circle is the fun's apparent path in the 
heavens, and confequently the earth's path or 
orbit defcribed in its annual motion from welt 
ro eaft round the fun* Ecliptic is derived from 
the word eclipfe : because the eclipfes always 
happen when the moon at change or full is in, 
or near it. The ecliptic, therefore, is a circle 
that pertains to the celeftial fphere alone. Its 
oolique pofition to the equator (being a con Se- 
quence of the inclination of the earth's axis to 
the plane of its orbit,) is the principal caufe of 
the variety of the feafons : for if the equator 
and ecliptic were coincident, there would be 
no fenfible change of the feafons : and this is 
the cafe in the planet Jupiter. 

13. The ecliptic is divided into twelve equal 
parts called Signs, each being thirty degrees. 
The figns have been named after twelve con- 
ftellations of ftars, through which they paflecf 
about two thoufand years ago ; but by the pro- 
eeflion of the equinoxes the constellations are 
now moved nearly the fpace of a fign to the 
eaftward. Their names, characters, and or- 
der, are as follows, viz. 
ft* 
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-Northern Signs. 

i. <r Aries, the Ram. 

2- 8 Taurus, the Bull. 

3. n Gemini, the Twins. 

4. 23 Cancer, the Crab Fifli. 
5* SI Leo, the Lion. 

6. *fc Virgo, the Virgin. 

Southern Signs. 

7. «£= Libra, the Balance* 

8* *\ Scorpio, the Scorpion* 

9. $ Sagittarius, the Archer- 

1 o. V? Capricornus, the Mountain Goat. 

1 1 . sr Aquarius, the Water Bearer. 

12. X Pifces, theFilhes. 

The Student may repeat the Signs in verfe * * 

« The Ram, the Bull, the heayenly. Twins, 
The Crab, and next the Lion fhiaer, 

The Virgin, and the Scale? : 
The Scorpion, Archer, and the Goat, 
The Man that holds the Watering Pot, 

And Fifti with glittering tails." 

14. That broad circle, or zone, extending 
about 8 degrees on-each fide of the ecliptic, and 
containing the t&dve figns or conftellation, 
with the apparent places of the moon and plart^ 
ets, is called the Zodiac ; from the Greek, Zq* 
diakoSy a circle or fpace of animals. Becaufe 
the conftellations were fuppofed to referable the 
outlines of fome living creature. 

15. Equinoctial Point s y or Equinoxes , arethofe 
two points in which the ecliptic cuts the equa- 

^ tor.- 
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tor. That at the beginning of Aries, is called 
the Vernal Equinox; becaufe the fun panes 
through it in fpring, March the 20th : the other 
10 the beginning of Libra, is called the Autum- 
sal Equinox, the fun -pafTing through it in au- 
tumn, September the 22d. The derivation 
«f Equinox, being the fame as Equinoctial, is 
already explained. — According to fome chrono- 
logers, the creation of the world was at the 
time of the autumnal equinox. 

16. The Solftitialpbints, or Sol/lices, are the 

irft points of Cancer or Capricorn, being 90 

degrees from the equinoxes, and 23^ degrees 

from the equator, .which is the greateft diftance - 

the fun declines north or Couth. That at the 

beginning of Cancer is called the Summer Sol- 

ftke ; becaufe the fun panes through it in fum- 

mer, on the 21ft of June : the other, in the be- 

j ginning of Capricorn ^ is called the Winter 

Solftice, the fun pafiing through it in Winter, 

on the 2 1 It of December.. Solftice is derived 

from the Latin words Sol, the fun, and Sto, to 

ftand, for at the time of each folftice, the fun's 

declination, or diftance from the equator, and 

confeqoently the length of the clay, changes fo 

little for feveral days, that he Teems to ftand 

ftill. The diftinctions applied to the equinoxes 

and folftices, ferve the northern hemifphere 

only ; for in the fouthern liemifphere the fea- 

fons are reverfed. 

17. The Colures are two meridians palling - 
through the equinoctial and folftitial points. 
Thcfe circles being only ufed in agronomical 

problems, 
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problems, therefore cannot properly be couth 
deretl as pertaining to geography. 

1 8. The Horizon is that circle in the heavens 
which bounds our view, and divides xhc upper 
and vifible hemifphere from the lower and in- 
vilible ; the fun, moon, and ftars, rifmg and" 
letting therein. Mariners divide the horizon 
into 32 equal parts, called points ; whereof 
eaft, weft, north, and fouth are cardinal ones, 
becaufe they divide it into four equal parts, of 
90 degrees each* The point in the heavens di- 
re&ly over our heads is called the Zenith ; and 
that oppofite to it, being directly under our 
feet, the Nadir. 1 hofe two points are every, 
where 90 degrees from the horizon. — Zenith 
and Nadir are Arabic words, iignifying the 
higheft and lowed points in the heavens. Ho- 
rizon is derived from the Greek, Horizo, to 
bound, to limit ; becaufe it bounds or -limits 
the view of a fpe&ator on earth* 

19. That circle parallel to, and 18 degrees 
below the horizon, is called the Crepufculum,, or 
terminator of twilight ; for when the fun comes 
to it in the morning, twilight commences, and 
when he arrives at it in the evening it ends. 

20. Of all geographical terms, Latitude and 
Longitude are the inoft important : for by thefe 
the (ituation of any place on the earth is deter- 
mined. 

2 1 . Latitude is the neareft diftance of a place 
upon the earth from the equator, either north 
or fouth, reckoning in degrees upon the meri- 
dian of that place. The latitude of either pole 

is 
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is 90 degrees, which is the greateft poflible, 
therefore the latitude of any other place is lefs 
than ninety degrees. A fpe&ator on the terref* 
trial equator, has the two celeftial poles in his 
horizon, and the celeftial equator in his zenith ; 
but if he move one degree north of either pole, 
then will that pole (eem to r y ife one degree 
above its .horizon, and the other be deprefled 
one degree below it ; and if he move on in the 
fame dire&ioii, every degree he goes from the 
equator will elevate the pole one degree ; con- 
fequently the elevation of the pole is equal to 
the latitude- For in (lance, Philadelphia being 
in latitude 40 degrees north, therefore the north 
pole is 40 degrees above its horizon, and the 
fouth pole is 40 degrees below it. 

aa* Longitude is the diftance of any meridian 
either eaft or weft, from the firft meridian ; 
reckoning in degrees on the equator- It can 
never exceed 180 degrees. The firft meridian 
is any meridian geographers fix upon, as London, 
Paris, Wathington, &c Since the earth turns 
round on its axis from weft to eaft, "at the rate 
of 15 degrees to the hour, confequently, a place 
lying 15 degrees to the eaftward of another, 
has the fun upon the meridian one hour fooner 
than the other. Arid at the rate of 15 degrees 
to the hour, 75 degrees make 5 hours, there- 
fore the hour of the day at Philadelphia, which 
is in longitude 75 degrees weft from London, 
is five hours late* at London : fo that when 
if is noon at Philadelphia, it is 5 o'clock in the 
evening at London.— ~— The ancients imagined 

th? 
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that the earth was a« extended plane, or oblong, 
whofe breadth was from north to fouth, and 
length from eaft to weft* The north or fouth 
fituation of the places, was, therefore, expreuejd 
by the name latitude, from the Latin, Lath ado, 
breadth : the eaft and weft, by Longitude, 
from LonghudOy length. And hence the ori- 
ginal of thefe terms, ft> important in -modern, 
geography. 

23. ParaUek of Latitude are circles running 
eaft and weft parallel to the equator. They 
are infinite in number > and gradually dimiriifti 
toward each pole. 

24* The Tropics are two circles parallel to 
the eqitytor. The tropic of Cancer lies on the 
north fid/e of the equator, 23* degrees from it y 
and the tropic of the Capricorn, 23! degrees on 
the fouth* Thefe circles are the boundaries of 
the fun's, apparent path : for he never goes 
more than 234 degrees north or fouth of the. 
equator. Therefore the fun's declination, which: 
is his diftance at any time from the equator, can 
never exceed 23T degrees. Tropic is derived 
from the Greek, Trepo, to turn, -xxr change ; 
for when the fun comes to either tropic, he 
ihifts his courfe, and turns back to the other* 
The fun is on the tropic of Cancer on the 21ft 
of June, and on that of Capricorn, the 21ft 
of December. 

25. The Artie , and Antartic, or Polar Circles 

are 23 J degrees from the poles, and 66£/rom the 

equator. The artic circle is fo called from the 

^ "Greek word, Arktos, a bear ; becaufe it crofles 

L * a con* 
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a cenftellation called the Bear : as is the antar- 
tk, from Anti, over againft, and Arktos, a bear ; 
becaufe it is oppofite to the other. 

26. The tropics and polar circles divide the 
earth into five fpaces, called Zones, from the 
Greek, Zone, a belt, or girdle ; namely, one 
torrid x or burning zone, two temperate, and 
two frigid or frozen zones. 

27. The torrid zone lies between the tropics, 
is 47 degrees broad, and has the equator palling 
through the middle of it. The fun is always 
over fome part of it ; therefore it is exceeding 
hot or fcorching. 

28. The temperate zones lie between the tro- 
pics and polar circles. The northern one be- 
tween the tropic of Cancer and the artic circle ; 
and the fouthern between the tropic of Capricorn " 
and the antartic circle. They are each 43 de- 
grees broad, and called temperate, becaufe in 
them the heat and cold are moderate. 

29. The frigid zones are included within the 
polar circles. The northern one bounded by 
the artic circle, and tbe fouthern by the antar- 
tic. They are fmall fpaces, extending only 23^ 
degrees from each pole ; and as the torrid or 
burning zone is fo called on account of its 
fcorching heat, fo thefe are called frigid, or 
frozen on account of their extreme cold, and 
fhe immenfity of ice always found therein. 

30. Climates are another foqp of divifion of 
the earth's Surface, ufed by ancient geogra- 
phers, to afcertain the fit nation of places from 
the equator ; but, which being now more ac- 

curatel"- 
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curately determined by latitude, are, therefore* 
it* a great meafure, exploded. Each hemLf. 
phere contains thirty climates, whereof tweu, 
ty four are named hour climates ^ the other 
fix, month ones. At the equator, the days are 
conftantly twelve hours long ; but in receding 
from it, towards either pole, they become une- 
qual : fo that the greater the latitude, the morq 
does the longed day exceed twelve hours, and 
the fhorteft want of the fame* At either polar 
circle, the longeft day is exactly twet^y-four 
hours ; for the fun feems juft to touch the hori-. 
zon at midnight, and then afcend again* But 
from thence to the poles, the fun in fupwer 
appears many days, and even months, without 
fetting, and in winter as long without riling x 
there being lix months day, and fix months 
night at the poles* That is, in the torrid zoo*?, 
and both the temperate ones, the longeft' day 
in fummer is lefs than twenty-four hours; but, 
in the frigid ones it is feveral days or months 
long according to the proximity of the place 
to th£ pole. j - . . L 

3 1 . Tbe firft hour climate commences at jth^ 
equator, and ends at the parallel of latitude 
where the longeft day is twelve hourk and 49. 
half : and thefecond from this parallel to tha£ 
where it is thirteen hours long, and fo on,^ 
each exceeding the other by half an hour .ia 
the length 'of the longeft day, until we arrive 
at the polar circles, which is the limit /of. *q& 
twenty, fourth climate. There begins the ji^b 
month one, and ends where the longed day \f 

a moiiik 
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a month : thence to where it is two months, is 
the fecond, &c. to the pole, which terminates 
the laft month climate, or thirtieth from- the 
equator. 

32. The inhabitants of the earth, in regard 
to their fituation to each other, take the appel- 
lations of Periceci, Antoeci, and Antipodes ; 
but in regard to their fhadows, Amphifcii, Af- 
cii Heterofcii, and Perifcii. The Periceci, from 
the Greek Peri, about, and Oikeo, to dwell, 
are thofe who live on the fame parallel of lati- 
tude, but on different points of it, differing 180 
degrees in their longitude, being on different 
iemicircles of the fame meridian. The length 
of their days and feafons agree ; but it is noon 
I to the one when it is midnight to the Other. — 
I The Antceci, from the Greek 'Ants, opposite, 
and Oikeo, to dwell, are fit ua ted on the fame 
meridian, but in oppofne latitudes. I heir 
noons, and every other hour, are at the fame 
> inftant of time, but the length of the day to the 
\ one is the length of the night to the other : 
! and their feafons are oppolite. 1 he Anti- 
!' podes, from the Greek, Aitti, againft, and Podes 
feet, are diametrically oppolite, Handing feet to 
I feet, and iituated on oppbfite* parallels of lati- 
< tude, and on different femicirdes of the fame 
f meridian. The fun rifes to th"e dne when he 
j fets to the other : hence the day to the one is 
J night X6 the other ; and fummer, winter. The 
Amphifcii, from the Greek, Jmpbte, on both 
(ides, and Skia, ftiadow, inhabit the torrid zone, 
having their meridian lhadow one part of the 
C • yer 
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year projected towards the north, and the otbe^ 
part of the year towards the fouth. The fuel 
twice in the year pafles through their zenith, at 
which times they have no meridian fhadow i 
and therefore are called Afcii, from the Greek, 
J, without, and Skia, ftw>dow* The Heteroft 
cii, from the Greek, Heteros, another, and Skta± 
fhadow, live in the temperate tones* Tbcfe in 
the northern-one, have their meridian fhadow 
always projected towards the north pole, and 
tbofein the other towards the fouth pole. The 
Perifcii, from the Greek, Peri, about, and Ski*, 
fhadow, are the inhabitants of the frigid zones, 
whofe fhadows, for feveral months in the fum- 
mer, turn quite round* 

33* It has been mentioned, that the earth 
is not a perfect fpherq ; for it appears, both 
from fcientific demomtration, and a Variety of 
actual experiments, that it is an Oblate Spber- » 
oid, or turnip like figure, whofe axis is ihorter 
than its equatorial diameter. It is, therefore; 
flattened at the poles, and raifed at the equator t 
the proportion of the "axis to the equatorial di- 
ameter being as 220 to 221* Th$ fpheriodicat 
figure of the earth was firft fuggefted by the 
immortal Sir Ifa5c Newton ; who by pure dint 
pf reafoning from the principles of gravitation, , 
determined the fact ; although oppofed by 
Caflini, and other philofophers, who ungeomet* 
rically afferted, that it was a Prolate S^heriod*, 
or egg. like figure, having its axis longer thanks 
equatorial diameter: but thefe gentlemeii fooii 
afterwards tegenuoufly owned iheir nttftake* 

and 
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, And became advocates for the true figure, fo in- 
[ corttrovertibiy eftablilbed by reafdn and actual 
experiment. The axis exceeding the equatori- 
[ al diameter only one part out of 220, any allow* 
Mice in geography, or even navigation, on ac- 
count of its fpberotdital forms, needs not to be 
taken into confidef atton. The oblate figure of 
die earth is in confequenee of its rotation on its 
axis; and it would have been more flatted, had 
k revolved round more quickly : as in the planet 
Jupiter, whofe axis and equatorial diameter 
are as 12 to 13 : becaufe his diurnal rotation is 
performed in 90.' 56m. But Venus revolves fo 
flowly, that her figure is almoft a perfect fphere* 
Spheroid is is derived from the Greek Sphaira, 
a fphere, or globe, and Eidos, a fpecies, or 
kind : becaufe it is a fpecies of the fphere. 
34. The feafons with us, in the northern 
j hemisphere, are dire&ty contrary to the earth's 
approachingsto, and receding from the fun— 
"For the middle of our fummer happens about 
i the latter enb of June, when the earth is in its 
; aphelion ; and the middle of winter about the 
hitter end of December, when it is in its perihe- 
, Hon* The earth's diftance from the fun is 
only re P art "lore in the aphelion, than in the 
I perihelion : and the intenfity of the fun's rays, 
in the one cafe, is only T ' T part lefs than in the 
other* Hence, though the fun's rays are ab- 
fehitely ftronger in our winter than in our fum- 
mer, yet the difference is* fo fmall, that the ef- 
feft is fcarcely fenfible. There is another cir- 
cumftaqce that nearly balances this, namely, 

or 
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our fammersare 8 days longer than thofe in the- 
fouthern hemisphere ; for the earth's* velocity 
being flower in the aphelion than in the perihe- 
lion, caufes the fun to appear to tarry 8f days- 
longer in the northern iigns than in the fouth- 
ern. Moreover, in 13000 years the earth will 
be in its aphelion, the Latter end of December, ~ 
and confeqnently, the prefent iituation of both 
hemifpheres, in refpeft to the orbit, will then 
be reverfed ; and in 1 3000 years afterwards, it 
will have returned to the place in whkh it is 
now. This revolution which is commonly 
called the Proceflion of the Equinoxes, is pro- 
duced by the moon's influence on the fpheroid- 
ical figure of the earth, and was firft accounted 
for by Sir Ifaac Newton* It is completed in 
26000 years. 

35. The great difproportioa between the 
heat in the fummer and winter depends chiefly 
upon three caufes, viz. the length of .the day, 
the obliquity of the fun's rays, and the quantity 
of the atmofphe're they pafs through* In fum- 
mer, the days are long* the fun's rays fall almoft 
perpendicularly, and pafs through but little 
of the atmofphere* But in the winter, the days 
are fhort, ' the fun's rays fall obliquely, and pafs 
through much of the atmofphere. That the 
obliquity of the fun's rays render them exceed- 
ing weak, is obvious to every one : for inftance, 
the fliadow of a building is many times larger 
in winter than in fummer : hence it is evident, 
that the quantity of the rays intercepted by the 
building, have to fcatrer over a mqch greater 

> " extent j 
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extent in winter than infummer > and therefore 
Tiave fo much iefs power* 
| 36. Wind is a A ream or current of air, pro- 
[ducedby heat expanding or rarifying the air, 
and cold compremng or condehling it. Be* 
tween the tropics, and often to the latitude of 
3Q4U north and fouth, the v wind conftantly 
.hfaws from the* eaft, except interrupted by 
mountains or temperate land, and that is called 
the Trade Wind by mariners. In the temperate . 
of frigid zones it blows in all directions, but ge- 
nerally from the weft ; and thefe are called Va>- 
riable Winds. Some being periodical, blowing 
fifc months one way, and lix the other, are cal- 
led Monfoons ; thefe prevail moftly in the In- 
Idkn ocean, and Eaft- Indies* 

37. Tides are that regular motion of the fea, 

! according to which they ebb and flow twice in 

I 04$ hours. They are cauied by the moon's 

' attraction ; and increafed or decreafed by the 

ftints attraction, which twice a month affifts, 

I and twice oppofes hers. Hence fpring or high 

I tkles> at new and full moon ; and neap or low 

1 tifc?* at her fir ft and laft quarter. The fpring 

tk)es are higheft, and the neap tides lowed at the 

equinoxes. 

0£.tbe Heal and Natural divifhns of the Earth* 

^ iv A Continent is a large tracT: of land : as 
Enrope,' America, &c. An Jfland is land fur- 
rb^mded by water : as Great Britain. kPe* 
iSrfufa is land almoft furrounded by water* It 
C 2 w 
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is derived from the Latin word> Pene, almofr. 
and Infuhy an ifland. . An Ifthmus, (from the 
.Greek, JJibmos, a narrow paffage having water 
on eachikj^) is a neck of land joining the^pen- 
infula to the main land, or one main land to 
another.; — Promontories or Capes, are high parts 
of land jutting into the fea~A Coaft, or Shore 9 
is land that borders on the fea. ? - ' • * 

2. An Oct an is a vaft collection of water : 
gs the Atlantic Ocean. — A Sea is alefs collection 
of water, altnoft f unrounded by land : as the 
Mediterranean fea. — A Lake is a collection of 
water furrounded by land : as Lake Erie.--- A 
pulfpr Bay, is a part of the fea, nearly fur- 
rounded by land. — A Sthait is a narrow paflage 
intq fpme fea. — A River is a large ftream of 
water emptying itfelf into fome fea, or lake, or 
another river. — Brooks are lefs dreams. -w. 

3. The terms applied to land and. water may 
be compared thus ; 

A continent is fimilar to an Ocean ; 

An Iftand to a Lake ; 

A Peninfula to a Gulf, or Bay ; 
. An Ifthmusto a Strait* 

3* There are two great continents, ,an eaft- 
£rn and a weftern : Europe, Afia, and Africa, 
compofe the eatterri ; and America the weftern. 
Some reckon New Holland a third Continent $ 
others, an ifland : it is, however, the leaft con- 
tinent, but largeft ifland in the world. 

5. The water on the earth's furface is more 
than double the quantity of laji'd ; and as the 
pcean all li$s contiguous, therefore properly 

forms 
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forms but one ; neverthelefs, geographers fub- 
divide it into five, viz. the Northern Ocean, 
warning the northern mores of Europe, Alia, 
and America, and fuppofed to fnrround the 
north pcjle ; the Atlantic, or Weftern Ocean, 
lying between Europe and Africa on the eaft, 
and America on the weft, at a medium of 3000 
miles wide, ; the Pacific Ocean, between Arae - 
rica,pn the eaft, and Alia on the weft, in fome 
parts 10,000 miles oyer ; the Indian Ocean, be- 
tween the Afiatic continent and iflands on the 
- eaft, and Africa on the weft, 3000 miles wide ; 
and the Southern Ocean, to the fouthward of 
Africa and America, encompaffing the fouth 
pole. 

6. The principal feas are, the Mediterranean, 
which divides Europe from Africa, it is 2000 
miles Jong, and of an unequal breadth ; the 
Baltic fea, between Sweden and Germany ; the 
Black, or Euxine fea, between Europe and 
Afia ; the Red fea which feparates Afia from 
Africa ; the Cafpian fea in Alia, which is more 
properly a lake : befides others of lefler note. 

7. The agronomical or imaginary divifions of 
the earth are Hemifpheres and Zones ; the real 

, divifions are Land and Water ; and the political 
divifions are the Empires, Kingdoms^ States, 
&c. into which the land is fubdivided. 



S^CT. 
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SECTION III. 

Of Maps and Globes. 

I. Of Maps. In looking towards the north* 
the south is behind, the east on the right 
hand, and the west on the left.— In maps the 
north is generally at the top, the south at the 
bottom, the east on the right hand, and the... 
west on the left. The degrees of latitude are 
numbered on the sides, and the degrees of 
longitude at the top and bottom. Lines run- 
ning north and south are called Meridians, . 
and those crossing the map from east to we&t, 
Parallels of latitude. 

Both on Maps and Terreftrial Globes, 

A coast is represented by a strong irregular 
line shaded on one side. A River by a strong 
crooked line, or by two lines shaded 'between, 
and gradually widening towards the mouth. 
Mountains, by shaded eminences, resembling 
waves. Forests, or Woods, by little trees. 
Lakes, Swamps, and Bogs, by shaded spaces 
within land. Shoals, and Sand Banks, by dot- 
ted spaces in oceans, seas, &c. Winds, and 
Currents of Water, by arrows. Cities, by 
small circles, or an appearance of building* 
Countries contiguous are divided by moun- 
tains, rivers, and strong dotted lines; and 
fine dotted lines bound provinces, or lesser- 
divisions. Land is sometimes painted ; the 
several countries by different colours, arid 

the 
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^ the boundaries painted of a darker or a qright- 
er shade* 

To find any place on a map, having ks lati- 
tude and longitude given, — Rule. The place 
is situated'in the intersection of its meridian, 
and parallel of latitude ; therefore, having 
fotfnd the degree of latitude on each side, and 
* degree of longitude at the top or bottom, 
1 move one finger from the degree of latitude, 
I east or west, the other finger from the degree 
of longitude, north or south*. th.%i the place 
sought will be found in the common angle of 
meeting. 

II. Description and Use of the Globes* 

There are two globes, a Terrestial and Ce- 
lestial. The terrestial globe represents the 
earth; shews* the land and water on its sur- 
face ; with the situation of places, their lati- 
tudes, longitudes, length of their days, cli- 
mates, &c. The celestial globe represents the 
concave surface of the heavens ; teacheth a 
just, knowledge of the rising and setting of the 
sun ; thi positions, magnitudes, distances, and 
constellations of the stars ; with their risings, 
settings, right ascensions and declinations, &c« 

Of the principal Circles belonging to the Globe* 

The Equator, or Equinoctial Line, on either 
globe, is generally drawn broad, merely to at- 
tract the attension ; yet the learner is to con- 
sider it without breadth, for a line in length 

on)- 
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only. On the Terrestial equator is reckoned, , 
in degrees, the longitude of any place, either 
east or west from the first meridian ; and on 
the celestial equator, are reckoned, in degrees, 
or hours, the right and oblique aScensibn of * 
the sun, moon, planets, and fixed stars* 

The Ecliptic is drawn broad like the equa- 
tor, and similarly divided ; but commonly of 
a different colour. On it are reckoned the ce- 
lestial longitudes of all the heavenly bodies. 
This circle belongs to the celestial globe, and 
therefore absurdly applied to the terrestial. 

The Zodiac is very properly drawn on the 
celestial globe alone. It extends nine or ten 
degrees on each side of the ecliptic ; and is 
usually chequered by area of great circles per- 
pendicular to the ecliptic, and other lesser 
circled parallel to it : the uso of which is 
solving problems relating to the mpon and 
planets. 

The meredians on either globes are gene- 
rally' 24 in number. This is intended to pre* 
vent confusion; for, as we said before, the 
meridians are innumerable. The Brazen 
Meridian, or brass hoop surrounding the globe, 
supplies the place of all the rest ; and being 
graduated from the equator towards each pole, 
serves to ascertain the latitude of places on the ' 
terrestial globe, and the declination of the 
heavenly bodies on the celestial* 
. The Horizon is represented by the upper 
side of the broad wood circle into which the 
brazen meridian is slipped.. On the surface 

.of 
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L of the horizon arc drawn several useful cir* 

• cles :— One of which contains the signs of the 
I Zodiac, distinguished by their names and 
I characters each being 30 degrees ; Next to 

this is the Calender, disposed into months and 
days : Another circle contains the the 38 
points of the compass. r And the inner one is 
divided by the four cardinal points into four 
quarters, each subdivided into 90 degrees* 

Lesser circles, on the terrestial globe, arq 
Parallels of Latitude, particularly the tropics, 

, and polar circles ; they are paraljel to the* 

I equator, and run east and west.— Lessor cir«. 

I cles, on the celestial globe, are the topics and 
polar circles parallel to the equator, and tha 

f circles parallel to the ecliptic, called Parallels 

| of Celestial Latitude. 

j appendants of the Globe* 

The Hour Circle is a small circle of brads, 

• divided into 24 hours ; the upper 12 repre- 
I tents noon," and the lower 12 midnight, 'its 
t use is to tell the time of the rising and setting 

of the sun or stars ; and what o'clock it is in 
any part of the world. lb Ferguson's globes 
this circle is not brass, but applied to the 
globe itself, about each pole. And in Adam's 
| globes is rejected altogether, and the problems 
| better solved by applying the hours to the 
equator. * 

The Quadrant of Altitude is a thin piece 
of pliable brass, divided into ninety degrees; 
aflsweriugthe degrees^f th* equator* Its use 
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is to tell the height of the sun or stars, and 
when they are due east or west ; also the dis- 
tance of the stars from one another, and the 
distance of one place from another* 

An Explanation of some terms pertaining to the 
Celestial Globe. 

Declination is the distance of the sun, or any" 
stars, from the equator, in degrees ; and is 
called North or South, according to which side 
of the equator the sun or star is on. 

Right Ascension is the distance from Aries 
(in hours or degrees, on the equator; reckoned 
according to the order of the signs) to the 
brazen meridian, when the sun or stars is 
brought to the meridian. 

Oblique Ascenaion is the distance from Aries 
(in hours or degrees, reckoned as above) to 
the horizon, when the sun or star rises* 

Oblique Descension is just the reverse- 

Amplitude is the distance in degrees, the sun 
.or star is from the east or west points of the 
horizon, when rising or setting ; and is either 
North or South. 

Altitude is the number of degrees the sun or 
any star is above the horizon. And Zenith 
Distance is the altitude taken from SO de- 
grees ; or it is the sun's or a star's distance, 
in degrees, from the zenith. 

Azimuth, or vertical circles, pass- through 
the zenith and nadir, and cut the horizon at 
right angles. Azimuth is the point of the com- 
pass the sun or stars bears on y or it is the 

number 
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fumber of degrees of the horizon the tun or 
[tar's vertical circle is from the meridian. 
Almicanters are "circles which run parallel to 
te horizon, whose poles are the Zenith and 
i Nadir. 

I Latitude of a star is its distance, in degrees, 
ffrora the' ecliptic. 

f Longitude of a celestial object is its place 
in the ecliptic, reckoned according to the or- 
der of the signs. 

The sun has longitude, but no latitude ; for 
hie apparent place is always on the ecliptic. 

Problems to be solved by the Globes. 

i Problem I. 

Vie Longitude and Latitude of a place being given, 
to find it upon the Terr tj trial Globe. 

Bring the degrees of longitude found on the 
equator to the meridian ; then, under the de- 
gree of latitude, on thd brass meridian, is the 
place required. Thus, suppose an American 
ship falls in with a French vessel in 36J deg. 
north latitude, and 32 deg. longitude west 
from London ; you will find it to be in the 
middle of the Atlantic ocean, a little south of 
the Azore isles. 

* Problem II., 
To find the Latitude of any Place* 

Bring the place to the graduated side oj 

the brass meridian, and the figure that stands 

D OVCfr 
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over it shews its latitude- or distance from tl 
equator. Thus, the latitude of London 
51 i deg. north, Jerusalem is 32 deg. noitl 
and the Cape of Good Hope, 34J- deg. south 

Problem III. /j 

To find the, Longitude of any Place. 

firing the place to the brass meridian ; then 
observe the degree the meridian cuts on. the 
equator, fcnd that is its longitude, or distance 
in degrees either eastward or westward, from 
the first meridian : which, in some globes, 
begins at Faro, in others at .Teneriffie ; but 
on the new ones, at London. Thus, the lon- 
gitude of Mecca, in Arabia, is 43f degrees 
east; awi the longitude of Port Royal, i^ 
Jamaica., \* 77 degrees west from London. 

Problem IV. 

7q Rectify either Gkbe ; i. e. to place it in fuch 
4p4Fticul#r situation as is necessary for the 
solution of many of the following Problems. 

Having turned the graduated side of the 
inerkHan towards you, move it higher or 
lower till the pole stands as many degrees 
above the horizon, as the latitude of the 
place is you would rectify for. Thus, if the 
place be London, you must raise the pole 51* 
degrees (because that it 16 the latitude of it) 
which brings that city to the top, or zenith, 
#f the globe, and over the centre of the ho- 

rizon ; 
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lixon • then turn the north pole of the instru- 
ment to the north part of the world, which 
may be done by means of a little compass, 
md the globe will present the natural situa* 
tion of the earth itself. 

Note, In all problems relating to north lati- 
tude, you mast elevate? the north pole ; out 
hi those that have sduth latitude, you must 
raise the south pole; The north pole must 
always incline to that pa« of the horizsri 
\ inarked December, We-are to conceive our- 
selves on the surface of the terrestrial globe* 
but at the centre of the celestial, when we 
are solving problems* 

♦ fcftOBLfel* V, 

To find the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic on a 
given day. . r 

Look for the day of the month in the calen* 

der upon the homon, and opposite to it yoll 

I \riH find the sign and degree the surf » in that 

day. Thus, oh the 25th of March, the sun's 

place is 4£ degrees in Aries. Then look for 

that sign and degree upon the ecliptic lin£ 

marked on the globe, and there fix on a smaH 

patent Then the globe will be ^rejjared for 

the sdkrtion of the following problems. 

[ Note, The ear th's ^place* is arVays ih the sigA 

I and degree :op£bsite*the sun's : thus, when the 

sun is 4£ deg. in Aries, the earth* is 4\ deg. 

ih Libra % and so on of any other. 

Problem 
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Problem VI. 

To find the Sun 9 s Declination, having his place!** 
the Ecliptic given* 

: Bring bis place to the edge, of the meridian, 
observe what degree of the meridian lies over 
it, and that is his declination. Thus, on the 
20th of April, the sun has U 1-2 deg. north 
declination ; but on the 20th of October he 
has 12 1-2 deg. south declination. 

Problem VII. 

To find where the $un h Vertical at any given 
7 ime* 

Having noted the sun's declination, bring 
the place at which the time is known to the 
meridian, and set the index to the given time, 
then < turn the globe till the index points to 
JXH at noon, and the place which stands un- 
der the point of the sun's declination on- the 
meridian, has the sun that moment in the 
zenith. 

All those places which pass under the point 
of declination when the globe turns on its 
axis, have the sun vertical on the given day. 
The sun is never vertical to any place oat of 
the torrid zone. 

PftOBLKM 
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i Problem VIII. 

To find on the Terrestrial Globe, at what Hour the 
Sun rises and sets, on any given day in the 
Tear ; and also upon what point of the Compass* 

Rectify the globe for the latitude of the 
. place you are in ; bring the sun's place to the 
meridian, and sit the index to XII ; then 
turn the. sun's place to the eastern edge ol^tbe 
horizon, and the index will point to the hour 
of rising ; if you bring it to the western edge 
of the horizon, the index will shew the set- 
ting. Thus, on the 16th of March, at Phil- 
adelphia, the sun rises a' little past six, and 
a little before six. 
Note^ In our hemisphere, in summer the 
. sun rises and sets to the northward of the 
, east and west points ; but in winter to the 
•southward of them. If therefore, when the 
j sun's place is brought to the eastern and west- 
ern edges of the horizon, you look on the 
inner circles, right against the little patch, 
you will see the point of the compass upon 
which the sun rises and sets that day. 

-Problem IX. 

7*o find on the Terrestrial Globe, the length of 
the Day and Night at any given time of Year* 

:«. Only double the time of the sun's rising 

that day found as above, and it gives the length 

of the night ; double the time of his setting 

D 2 »ai>d 
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and it gives the length of the day. Thus, on 
the 26th of May, the sun rises in London 
about four, and sets about eight j therefore 
the day is 15 hours long, and the night 8. 

Problem X. 

•» 

To find the Length of theJjongest or Shortest Day? 
at any -place upon the Earth. 

Rectify the globe for that place : bring the 
^beginning of Cancer to the meridian ; set the 
index to XI i ; then bring the sam« degree ot 
Cancer to the east part of the horizon, and the 
index will shew the time of the suh*s rising. 
If the same degree is brought to the western 
side, the index will shew the setting j and both 
being doubled (as in the last problem) will 
give the length of the longest day, or shortest 
night. If we bring the beginning of Capri- 
corn to the. meridian, and proceed in all. res- 
..pects as before, we shall have the length 
of the longest night and shortest day. Thus* 
at Petersburgh, the capital of Russia, the 
longest day is about 19 1-2 hours, ami the 
shortest night 4 1-2 hours. 

Note, This problem is reversed, if the place 
be in the southern hemisphere. 

Prob^e** XJ. . .' . . . 

7& measure the distan&e front tnt%k®rt to another. 

jfextend the Quadrant, of Altitude from one 

place to another, that will shew the^mimber of 

- > v degrees; 
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^degrees ; which beinjj multiplied by 60 (the 

I number of geographical miles in a degree) 
I gbres the exact distance sought* 



Problem XII. 

To find nil thoseXountries in which an Eclipse of 
the Moon will be visible* 

Bring the ptacfe diametrically opposite to 
wherenhe sun is vertical, fas found by Prob. 
Vll.) at the time of the eclipse, to the top df 
the globe ; and then the eclipse will be se^ti 
in all places above the horizon at that time. ' 

v Problem XHf; 

To find those inhabit lints bf the tatih edited, 
Periceci, with respect to Lortdcrt. 

Bring Lottdofc to the -meridian, and set the 
index opposite XII ; then turn the globe about 
till the index points to' the other XII, and the 
part df the globe under 15 dcg. 30 mia. of the 
upper meridian, is that required. 

Problem XIV, 

To find those InJjalntants of the' Earth called 
Antoeci. - 

. * * 

/Th$$e ar« found by counting equal degrees 
of latitude from the equator upon the meri- 
dian, on either side, - 

* . •• - - -- • . - • - PfcOpiEM 
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Problem XV. 

To find the Antipodes ta any Place ; for instance, 
Philadelphia. 

Bring Philadelphia to the upper or diurnal 
semicircle of the meridian; then in the nether 
semicircle of the meridian, reckon the same 
number of degrees southward upon the equa- 
tor, as is equal to the north latitude of Phila- 
delphia, viz. 40d. The point of the globe ly- 
ing under this degree of the lower meridian 
is the place sought ; which is in the Southern 
Ocean. 

Problem XVI. 

To find on what Day the .Sun begins to shine with- 
out setting, in any given Place in the North 
Frigid Zone, and how long. 

Rectify the globe to the latitude of the place, 
and turning it about, observe what points of 
the ecliptic, between* Aries and Libra,,cutthe 
north point of -the horizon ; then find by the 
calender on the horizon, what day the sun 
will enter those degrees of the ecliptic, and 
they will satisfy the problem. i 

PkoSbllm XVII. 

J 

To find all those. Inhabitants to whom the Sum, it 
this moment risirg or setting, in their Meri- 
dian, or Midnight • % 

Find the sun's place in the eclicptic, and 

raise 
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k raise the pole as much above the horizon as 
the sun that day declines from the equator ; 
then bring the place where the sun is vertical - 
(found b} problem VII.) to the brass "meri- 
dian ; so u will then be in the zenith, or highest 
place of the globe. Now see what countries 
lie on the western edge of the horizon, for 
in them the sun is rising ; to those under the 
upper part of the meridian it is noon day ; 
and to those under the lower part of it, it is 
widnight. 

Problem XVIII. 

The time of Day at any Place being given , to find 
what <?Chck it is then in any other fart of the 
. World. 

Bring the place at which the time;is known 
to the meridian, and set the index to the time ; 
then bring any other place to the meridian, 
and the index will shew the corresponding 
time there. Thus, when it is X in the morn- 
ing at Philadelphia, we find it 10 be about III 
in the afternoon at London. 

Problem XIX. 

To find the Time of Day hy the Sun's Altitude^ <bc 

The globe being rectified for the latitude, 
bring \\\c sun's place to the meridian, set the 
■ tales to noon, and screw the quadrant of alti- 
tude m the zenith ; then move both globe and 
quadrant till the sun's place be found to coin- 
cide 
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cide with its altitude, and the index will point, 
out the time required- Thus, on the first of 
May, at Philadelphia, when the sun's altitude 
is 38 degrees, we find it to be half pa6t VIII 
in the morning or half past III in the after* 
neon. * 

, SEASONS, WITH EXPLANATIONS. 

$*Rt*iC3, March 20th. 




Autumn, September 21st. 

This' plate represents a view of the Earth iii 
its annual coursfe round the sun, its axis being 
inclined to the axis df its orbit 23 1-2 degrees^ 
This contrivance, * sublimely simple," likri 

all 
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all the Creators woAs, rs the cause of the 
difference of seasons ; and the various length 
of days and nights. — In Spring, March 90th, 
the sun h over the Equator, the Earth is illu- 
minated from pole to pole, and the days and 
nights are equal all over the globe — Irir Sum- 
mer, June 21st, the north pole is turned to the 
sun i he is over the tropic of Cancer, our days 
are now at the longest; and the south pole is 
involved in darkness— In Autumn, Septem- 
ber 21st, the sun is over the Equator again, op- 
posite to, spring, arid the days and nights are 
equal over all the earth* — In Winter, jDecem- 
ber % 1st, the sun is over the tropic of Capri- 
corn and our days are at the shortest ; the 
north pqle in darkness, and the south pole 
turned to the sun, and their days are at their 
longest. „ 1 

To explain the Equation of Time, or the difference 
between a true Sun Dial and a well regulated 
Clock. 

The obliquity of the equator to the plane of- 
the ecliptic, and the motion .of the earth being 
slower in her aphelion than in her perehelion, 
are the reasons why a true sun dial, and a 

Iwell regulated cloclc agree only on four dajs in 
a year. To shew this by a celestial globe, put 
black patches all round the equator and eclip- 
tic, at equal distances, suppose 10 degrees, be- 
ginning at Aries- Then turn the globe on its 
iftxis, and you will see the marks on the eclip- 
K s tic 
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tic from Aries to Cancer, come sooner to the 
brazen meridian, than the marks do on the 
equator;— from Cancer to Libra they come 
later ; from Libra to Capricorn sooner ; and 
from Caprfcorn to Aries later. But at the 
becinning of each of these quarters, the patch- 
es on the equator and the ecliptic come to the 
meridian at the same time— The equation of 
time, for each day is marked in most of the 
common Almanacs ; and time-pieces may be 
thereby regulated. . 

April fixteenth, and HrA of September, 
Sixteenth June, and twcHty-fifth December, 
On theiefbur dayi, and none elfe in the year, 
The fan and the clock the fofne time declare. 

The sun on the dial, is on all other days 
either faster or slower than the clock. 
Experiments with the Globe in a Darkened Room. 

Take the globe out of its horizon, and tie a 
string to the brass-meridian at the latitude of 
the place you are in : By this string hang it 
Jn the room where the sun may shine through 
a hole in the window-shutter freely upon it* 
Then direct the poles of the globe to their res- 
pective poles in the heavens ; stay it fast with 
another string that it cannot go from this po- 
sition. This being done, bring the place you 
are in to the edge of the meridian ; so shall 
the globe be rectified, and will correspond in 
all respects with the earth itself, and thatpmrt 
of it you live upon. * T - ■ 

The globe being thus suspended in a room 
made dark every where but at the hole through 

which 
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which the sun-beams enter, (as exhibited in 
the above Figure) you may pleasantly behold 
the following curious Phenomena, or appear- 
ances j which will give you a clearer idea of 
iriany conclusions in geography than any de* 
scription whatever. 

Phenomenon I. -You will see how this arti- 
ficial earth, like the natural, will have due he- 
misphere illuminated by the sun, and the other 
involved in shade;— You will see, at that mo- 
ment of time, where it is nqon*, and Where it is 
night.-— 'Tis day in all the countries within the 
sunshine, and night in the nations behind, they 
being hid in obscurity and shade. 

Phenomenon II. If, in the middle of the 
enlightened hemisphere, you set up a pin per- 
pendicularly, it will project no shadow, which 
•■ shows that the sun is just in the zenith of that 
place ; (that is) directly over the heads of the 
inhabitants there— ——And, if many pins be 
•Click up in different-parts of the globe, they 
*& cast their shadows exactly the same way 
E as 
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as the various inhabitants of those places do*. 
Some you will see pointing towards the north* 
some to the south; stftne stretching eastward* 
others westward ; and spate projecting ik> 
shadow at all: 

Phenomenon III: If y&i draw a meridian 
line, with a pencil, from ohfe pole to the otKer^ 
through the middle of the illuminated he'mis* 
phere ; then in all places under that Hne it is 
tooon ; in those places situate to the west side* 
it is morning* for with them the sun h seen as- 
cending to the east ; and in those p&cel sit**- 
ate on the east side* it is evening, for with 
them, the sun is seen descending to the West. 

Phenomenon IV. The globe still remaining 
in the same position, yon may »e4 on the east 
side in what nations the sua is stealing alhray, 
and drawing the dtisky certain of night after 
it} aid on the western side of the globe, y<Ki 
may observe the suit creeping upon it* driving 
the darkness before him, and blessing the be- 
nighted inhabitants with the glories of the toot* 
idg day. 

pHEHOMfiiroN V» So many degrees as the 
light spreads beyond either the north or south 
pold, just to many degrees is the decimation 
of the sun either northward or southward at . 
that time; and in all those plaets compre- 
hended in a circle described at the termination 
of the sunshine about the polc\ it U continual 
day till the tuft decreases ia it* decimation • 
for the sun goes not below their horizon, as 
you may easily perceive, by turning the gjfobe 

for 
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gently upon its axis : and at the opposite pole, 
to the same distance round it, it will continue 

I to be night (the sun not teaching thither) till 
it decreases in his declination. » 
Phenomenon VI. The globe remaining in 

I the same sitqation till the evening ; you may, 
if the moon shines, set what nations are illu- 

- minated by the moon at that time, and where 

I she is rising and setting, 
. PHEjroM£*ON VII. If a narrow slip of 
paper t»e round the equator, and divided into 
34 eqpal parts, beginning at the meridian ef 
your plaice, and the hours be set to those divi- 
sjpns in such a manner that one tf the 6'* m*y 
be ppon your meridian, the sup being upon 
tha{ meridian at noon will shine upon the two 
12't/and at o*e f upon the two l*s» So that the 
p)a^e where the enlightened part of the globe 
is parted from the shaded halt, in thin circle of 
hpurs, will shew die time of the day, 

Another Experiment* . 

Place the globe on a pedestal, in smv shine, 
with its pples, towards the. poles of the heavens, 
and the meridian irf the place where you are, 
•directly towards the s$uth ; then you wilt see 
all the places where the sun shines, on tfoe 
earth ; where it is night ; and where he is ri- 
sing or fetting* - By walking round the globe 
you may also see the phases of jthfe moon* - 

Place the globe in the same manner, in the 
moon-shine, and you will in like ipanner, see 
die extent of moon-light on the real earth. 

REPRESENTATION 
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line t and if the moon be then new, her shadow falls on 
the earth ; If full, the earth's shadow falls upon her : 
and according to the moon's nearness to her nodes at new 
or full moon, the eclipse is more or less total. But if 
the sun and moon are more than^ degrees from either 
of her nodes at new moon, or the sun more than 12 de- 
grees at full moon, no eclipse can happen ; for the sha- 
dow of the moon will pass by the earth, or the shadow 
of the earth pass by the moon. 

Of the Stars. 

We shall now give two or three Problems 
on the celestial Globe, in which the stars are 
concerned ; which, with respect to the pre- 
sent age, we may very well consider as fixed, 
since their motion is so exceedingly slow, as 
Hot to be sensible in less than half a century : 
And as their places are carefully rectified on 
the globe, and we intend not here a philoso- 
phical discourse on the stars, we shall only ob- 
serve, that they are ranged into various con- 
stellations on the surface of the celestial globe, 
as artificial helps for directing us how to know, 
and where to find them in the heavens, , The 
names of these constellations are to be learnt 
by inspection of the globe, as also their forms 
and disposition^. You will find the stars de- 
picted in different degrees of magnitude, as 
they appear to the eye, the largest being called 
« stars of the first magnitude ; and upon the 
globe you will see them decreased to the 6th 
or 7th magnitude. When you are to perform 
any problem of the stars, it is supposed yoi* 
have rectified the globe, as in all other prob- 
lems, and then the process will be easy. 

' E 2 % ATJBJE 
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A TABLE 



OF T*« RIGHT JUCCHSIOK JLNX> fcECLIWATIOST OF- 

oomje of T«i principal vxxep staus. 



Prirqipal .STAftt. 


Attention 


Declination. 


Aldebaran, or Bull's Eve, 


06* *' 


■ 1(3*.*'**. 


Algel, in M«4i»a, - - . - - 


43 45 


40 10 N. 


AHotfe, in I/rsa Major, - - 


191 16 


$7 4N. 


ArcturusJ Bootes, -•*».,. 


211 26 


20 16 tf . 


Antaras, or Cor T1R - - - - 


5144 14 


25 58 S. 


fietelguese, in Orion, - - - 


86 2 


7 21 K. 


Capetla, or Goat Star, - - 


75 85 


45 4$ N. 


Dubhe; or Upper Pointer, <• 


162 45 


62 51 M. 


"Fomalhant in S. Fisb, * - -, 


341 55 


30 42 S. 


Lyra, or Vega,, 


277 30 


39 36 $f . 


Pleiades or 7 Stars, - - - - 


53 51 


S3 28 K. 


Procyon, or little Dog, - - 


123 10 


6 45 N. 


/•Regulus, or Cor Si - - * - ' 


149 23 


lfi 48 N. 


Hi gel in Orion, --•-•-" 


76 11 


3 ' 27 S. 


SiriUs, or Great Dog, - - - 


99 3 


16 26 S. 


VkgM^« Spike, orSpica fifc 


198 37 


10 * N. 



Pkoblem XX* 

S"fc right Ascenm* and Declination of a Star be- 
ing given, to find its piace on tie QUsttnl Ghbet 

Turn the globe till the meridian cuts the 
equator in the given degree of right ascension, 
and under the meridian in the given, degree 
of declination, you |r HI find the star. 

Problem 
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PfiOBLEM XXI* 



t 



f 



oJinJ t on the Celestial Globe, the Right Ascen- 
sion and Declination of any given Star* * 

I Bring the given star to the meridian, and 
the degree under which it lies, is its dectina- 
.tjpn ; and the point in which the meridian in- 
[tersects the equator, is its right ascension* 
For instance, let Arcturus be % th$ given star, 
this brought to the meridian, will be seen un- 
der the 20 deg. 16 min. ; which is therefore, 
Us dec 1 Ination north : and its right ascension 
is, at the same time, shewn in the equator to 
b*2Ud. 36m- 

Problem XXIL 

To find, on the Celestial Globe, the Latitude and 
longitude of a given Star* 

Bring the pole of the ecliptic to the meridian, 
over whijch fix the quadrant of altitude, and 
holding the globe very steady, move the quad- 
rant to Ire over the given star, and it will cut 
that degree in its edge, which will shew the 
latitude frcm the ecliptic ; and in the ecliptic 
the quadrant will cut that degree which is call- 
ed its place reduced to the ecliptic, or iongi- 
i tude from the beginning of Aries. Thus with 
respect to Arcturus, its latitude from the 
" ecliptic will be found 30d. SOm. ; and its longi- 
tude in the. ecliptic about 20d* 20m. in Libra* t 
i — This problem regards either pole, as the 
f stars are tn the* northern or, southern hemis- 
pheres respectively. - • Problem 
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Problem XXIII. . ' , 

To represent the Face of the Heavens, on the Globe, 
for a given Hour, on any Day if the Year. 

Rectify the globe to the given latitude of 
the pkce, arid day of the month, setting it 
due north and south by the needle ; then turn 
the globe on its axis till the index points to 
the given hour of the night. Then all the up* 
per hemisphere of the globe will represent the 
visible face of the heavens for that time ; by 
which it will easily be seen what constellation^ 
and stars of note, ire then above our horizon, 
and what position they have with respect to 
the points of the compass* 



" Problem XXIV. 

To find the altitude and Azimuth of the Sun t,r# 
Star, for any given Time or Place. 

Rectify the globe to the latitude ; bring tliS 
sun's place to the meridian, and set the indepc 
to noon ; screw the quadrant in the zenith, 
and turn the globe till the index points to the 
given time ; the qiikdrant then set to the pia$e 
of the sun, or stars, will shew its altitude, arid 
will cut the horizon in its azimuth. ,Thus;.at . 
Philadelphia, on the first of May, at half paat 
VIII in the morning, we find the sun's altitude 
about 31 degrees, and its azimuth S. 78 E, ' 

Probiem 
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j i ' 

Probelm XXV. ' ' 

* < • 

' To find the Rising and Setting or Culminating of a 
Fixed Star. * 

* Reirtify the globe to the latitude ; bring the 
pun's place to the meridian, and set the index 
to noon ; then turn the globe till the star be 
brought to its intended position, and the indei 
will shew the time. Thus, Arctnrus 19 found 

} to rise at Phiadelphia, on the 11th January, 
at a quarter jia$t fiX. P. M» 

^ Projilem' XXV I. 

7p exhibit diver; Phenomena of the Moon and 
j Planet* , 

Although the place of the moon and plan- 
ets, by reason of their being variable, are not 
marked on the globe, yet their rising, setting, 
southing, altitude, azimuth, &c may be plea- 
singly determined, for any time or place, just , 
in the same manner as those of the fixed stars, 
after having previously found their place in an 
almanac, and noted them on or near the eclip- 
tic, on the globe, by little patches marked with 
their respective characters. Thus, we find that 
Jupiter (V) passes the meridian on the 15th 
of October, 1 809, at 1 In. 53m. Other exam- 
I pies to this probjem may be taken from the al- 
manac. 

Note* When icaar^cy is required in working for the moon, it 
will be neceffary, after finding the rime of her rifing, &c. to cftimato 
. her place to this tf me from the noon place* in- the almanac, and to 
I note her Jatiidde, and then repeat the problem. 

Of 
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Of the different Positions if the Sphere or Ghbe- 

By the revolution of the e^rth on it*a*kf 
the sun, moon and star*, seem to a spectator,, 
on the equator, to. riee perpendicular, or at 
right angles to the horizon ; but obliquely-, *«L 
slanuwise to one at Philadelphia* or any plas* 
more or less distant from the equator, excep* 
^t th« tw<r pole* where they. seem tp ma** 
parallel to the horteon : Aud h^pce there &m 
said to be three positions of the sphere, yiju * 
right, oblique and parallel. The right sphere 
belongs to one on the equator ; **& thfc oblique 
to one in either hemisphere, except at tb^; 
jpofesw where it i* a pantUel sphere. By *ecti<«> 
•fying^the globe forth* equator, the pole,or 
any intermediate ,p|*ce, w& tuminfj it rowjk 
a clear illustration of the three powttfl** «>* 
the sphere is easily exhibited- 



SECTION IV. 

Qf the. #ffer,cnt Religions, GfiVernmentSi Um« 
guages and Utters^ CjviUzatM, md £om* 
mer&oftfatbns, with anGutfae <jfUnbxrs*t 
History. * 

IT would be inconsistent with bur plan to 
enter into tedious or learned disquisitions on 
Religion ; alt that is proposed is tp instruct &$ 
learner in such general manner of fact, ret* 
pecting religion, as may improve hi* mind, 

+ and 
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tnd facilitate his progress in the study ctf geo- 
graphy. The term Religion has a variety of 
signification*: Fo* instance, it may signify 
pttty, devotidb, godliness, holiness, virtue, 
[ ft* ? or the worship rendered to the Supreme 
Being in the manner most agreeable to his 
Will % or any other kind of worship rendered 
lb him, or to false deities : or it may signify 
a certain number of principles err tenets, either 
fttte or false, adopted by a body of men, as a 
system to direct their faith or practice % in 
Which sense chiefly, we are about to use it 
here- Religion, therefore, considered in this 
point of view, has great influence on the con* 
duct of men ; kftd consequently, ha purity is 
of the last importance. It is highly worth our 
attention as individuals in this life : for, when 
it is pure, it soothes out sorrows, refines out- 
joys, sheds its heavenly influence On our 
souls s and lays the foundation of our happiness 
in the world to come* It is of great advantage 
to states, as it inspires honesty in every one, 
integrity in the legislators <and magistrates, 
fidelity in citizens, good faith in commerce, 
and an upright-discharge of all the duties of 
Tfchril Or social life. * . 

The religions most prevalent at present, 
are, Christianity, Judaisnt, Mahom&anism, 
at|d Paganism. All these have establishments 
fn different countries, as will be seen in the 
next section, except Judaism, which is not now 
the established religion ©f any country } yet 
its professors are to be t»et With in the most 
parts of the world. Jesus 
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Jesus Christ (whom we believe* to be tj*c 
Son of God, and the Saviour of mankind) itf 
the Author and founder of the -Christian reli- 
gion. The particulars of his nativity, life* &c* 
are recorded in the writings of the Evangel- 
ists, to which we refer* Christianity implied 
a true belief in Christ and his doctrine* as set 
forth in the scriptures of the.. Old and N&vf 
Testament ; and a constant preseverance in ail 
good works, by following hid yiample in the 
practice of benevolence, . charity, chastity* 
friendship, fortitude, honesty, hospitality, jus- 
tice, mercy, prudence, temperance, aj&d all 
other Christian virtues and graces* 

The Christians are divided into three geote> 
ral denominations ; namely, Roman Catholics* 
Greeks, and Protestants. — The Roman Catho* 
lie and Greek churches nearly agree in rel> 
gious tenets* Their difference originated tyi 
the disputes between the bishop of Rome ap4 
Constantinople, about .supremacy, or univer- 
sal patriarchal power, and on some doctrinal 
points ; which after subsisting a long-time, jU 
nally terminated, in the ninth century, in^a 
schism or separation* — 'Roman Catholic* aig 
tljjpse who own the supremacy of the bishop OJP 
pope of Rome ; and the Greeks those who join* 
ed the bishop of Constantinople, and denied 

the pope's supremacy. The Protestant* 

agree with the Roman Catholics and Greeks 
respecting good works, but differ from therm 
in matters of faith. About the beginning 6f tjie 
sixteenth century, Luther, Calvin, and other 

eminein 
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. eminent ineji, aflerted that the church had loft 

its original purity, and become corrupt ; and foon 

sfcer dented the authority of the pope, and be- 

gan a reformation in the church : and hence 

I Kfere called Reformers. The name Proteftant 

took its rife from the reformed princes and the 

deputies of fourteen imperial cities protefting 

t^gainft a decree in favour of the church of 

'♦lloiue, at the diet of Spires, in Germany, 1529. 

l leather and Calvin did not altogether agree in 

their opinions, efpecialry concerning church go- 

fverament : the one admitting epifcopacy, that 

is, the government of the church by bi/hops ; 

the other prejbyteriarti/tri, that is, by pre fbyters, 

j 'or elders .• Hence the appellations of Lutheri- 

rans and Calvinifts, or Epifcopaliarrs and Pref- 

I byterians. There are a variety of other fefts ' 

arhong the Proteftants ; fuch as, Independents, 

'^Quakers, Anabaptifts or Baptifts, Arminians, 

Wethodifts, &c. 

* Judatfm is the religion of the Jews. Its ten- 
' ; l £ts are contained in the fcriptures of the Old 
I "Teftament, particularly in the Pentateuch, or 

*five books of Mofes. As the Jews do not be- 
^ieve in Jefus Chrift, but expert that the Mef- 
fiah is yet to come, therefore they refufe to ac- 
I knowledge the authority of the New Tefta- 
1 ment» ... 

1 Mahometanifm commenced about the begin- 
ning of the 7th century. It was founded by Ma- 
homet ; who was born at Mecca in Arabia, in 
i the year 571. It is a mixture of the Chriftian, 
Jewifli, and Pagan religions : the principles 

* / F whereof 
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whereof are contained in a book called the Aj* 
coran or Koran* Mahomet pretended to be * 
prophet fent frpm God : and propagated his re- 
ligion by fire and fword. He allows a plurality 
of wives, forbids wine, and promifes his foU 
lowers the greateft feniual delights in paradife- 
— Ali and Omar, two of the followers of Ma T 
hornet, differed in expounding the Koran ; an<) 
therefore divided the Mahometans into two felt* 
or orders, called, after themfelves, the orders 
of AU and Omar* 

JPaganifm is the religion of the people un- 
acquainted with the true God,' " who made th* 
" world, and all things therein ; and in whom 
" we live, move, -and have our being*" Idola* 
fry (began very foon after the flood- At firft \p 
confided Ld worlhipping the fun, raoorj, and pia* 
nets, as it was fuppoied they had influence oq 
the affairs of this world. It was fbme hundred' 
years before images were made ; which original? 
ly represented the anceftors of a family* Thefe 
were houfehold gods, of which we read in La>; 
ban's family, Gen. chap* 31. As men loft the 
knowledge of the true Gc»d, idols were greatly 
multiplied, and » made in the rooft ridiculou? 
ihapes, as Janus with two faces ; Pan, wit)} 
the feet of a goat ; Dagon, with the upper part 
of a man, and the tail of a fifli. In India, they 
have idols with fix. heads, twelve arms, and 
of the moft hideous countenance* Some of 
the Deities are male, as Jupiter, Baal j others ' 
female, as Juno, Alhtaroth. Founders of em* 
pir;es, and heads of families werf deified, as 

Noah, 
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Noah, Shetn, Ham, Nimrod, and worfhipped 
under various names by their defcendants or 
fobjefits, as Saturn, Jupiter, Neptune^ Baal* 
Great men, and inventors of ofeful arts, were 
worffiipped after their death, as Aoguftus the 
emperor, Efajlapius, the phyfician. At length 
virtues and vipes Were deified ; as faith, hope, 
<nvy, fraud. Brute animals have been held fa- 
cred, as the ox; dog, and crocodile in Egypt, the 
cow in India; and every deity among the 
Greeks and Romans was fuppofed to have a fa- 
. cfid animal, as Jupiter the eagle, Juno the pea- 
cock, Minerva the owl. 

The idols of various nations feem to have 
been the fame, under different names and figures. 
In India the Snn is worfhipped by. the name of 
Sarya, in Egypt called Oftris, in Greece and 
Rome, Phcsbus. The native Mexicans wor- ' 
fiiipped the Sun— The Magi in Perfia, ador- 
ed the Sun only by fire, as his true emblem, 
and the facred fire they kept continually burn- 
ing- To thefe idols, temples were raifed and 
altars dedicated : and the worfhip paid to them 
was often of a cruet and abominable, kind. Hu- 
roaji facrtfices were offered in many places, and 
Jemale deities were worfhipped by the moft in- 
decent and lafcivious practices. And the hifto- 
ries of their gods are aswickjed as their worihip* 
pers or worfhip. 

' No people retained the knowledge of the true 

Hod, but the Jews, Several other nations made 

greater progrefs in arts and fciences, yet their 

Conceptions of the Divine Being, and the way 

• of 
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of worfhipping him, became more grofs as tbey 
advanced in civilization* So that in Greece and 
Rome thirty thoufand deities have been reckon- 
ed up* The world by wifdora, knew not God* 
Hence we may fee the neceflity of Divine reve- 
lation* The true God was declared by Jefw 
Chrift. By his apoftles the light of the gofpei 
was fpread abroad with wonderful rapidity and 
fuccefs ; and the ancient fyftem of idolatry was 
in mod: places' overturned— But though many t 
countries, once enlightened. loft the purity 
of the gofpel ; yet none that ever embraced it t 
refumed the old fyftem of Paganifm, or idol* 
wor/hip. 



II. 0/ Government. 

The object of government is, or ought to be, 
the protection of the per sons y properties, . rights, 
and privileges of the people, individually and col- 
lectively. Government is generally divided into 
three branches, or departments, viz. the legisla- 
lativCy executive, and judicial* The laws * are 
made by the legislative branch : thus, the -Par- 
liament of England, the Congrefs of America, 
and the feveral State Legidatures, are vetted 
with, and exercife this* posver. "Jf ne bufmefsof 
the executive branch is to carry the laws into 
effect, by enforcing obedience to them, or inflict- 
ing penalties and punifhments on tranfgreflbrs : 
thua-the King of Great Britain, the Prefident of* 

-the 
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fhe United States, and State Governors are veil- 
ed with, and exercife this power- The judicial 
department has to interpret the laws, to judge 
of and determine controversies between man and 
man, and to condemn, or pronounce fentence of 
pttnHhraent on offenders : this power is* veiled 
In, and exercifed by Juries and judges, or Courts 
of Juftice. 

There are four forms of .national govern- 
ments, viz. monarchial, aristocratical, democratic 
c%rl, and mixed* Monarchial government, is when 
the fupreme authority is in the hands of one 
perfon, called the Monarch, or Sovereign, who 
is filled an Emperor, King, Prince, Duke, &c. 
Some monarchs are -Acspotic> that is, a& as 
they pleafe, being abfolute mailers of the lives 
and fortunes of their fubjects, and having no rule 
fear, their conduct but their will ; others are //7w- 
itted, having their power ftriclly defined and re- 
drained by the laws. In an ariilocratical go- 
vernment, the nobles or great men have ufurp* 
ed the fupreme authority, without the fuffrages 
of. the people ; and if their number* be fmali, ic 
is termed an Oligarchy. In a democraticai go- 
ernment, the people have the fovereign autho- 
rity in their hands ; from whence it is delegated 
ta their reprefentatives in Affembly, Parliament, 
\ Congrefs, &c A mixed government is, when 
thefe three forms, or any two of them, are mixed 
or blended together ; as in Great Britain, where 
; the government is a compound of.monarchy, aris- 
jftocracy, and* democracy. — The country where 
ItKe democratical form of government is eftablim- 
• . ' F 2 «4 
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•d, is called a State, Republic or Commortwealdi- 
An ariftocracy is alfo called a Republic. Of 
monarchies, fome are absolute, others limit ted, a* 
Was mentioned before : fotne are hereditary, &s 
Great Britain, others elective, as Germany. 

Government at firft was Patriarchal. Tha 
father of the family exercifed authority over hi* 
defendants, i Monarchy was firft introduced by 
NUnrod. He laid the foundation of the Chal- 
dean empire the fecond century after the flood* 
The firft republic we read of was in Greece,- 
I ioo years before Chrift ; Carthage afterwards 
became a powerful and commercial republic; 
The Roman republic continued a long time m 
i'plendor. Several others have been eftablifhed, 
as in Holland, Switzerland. But the only tru* 
republics, founded on rational principles, &re? 
thole of the United States of America • where 
civil and religious liberty are enjoyed in greater 
perfection than ever they were in any other 
nation* 

" III* Of Languages and Letters. 

By language we communicate ' the ideas or 
thoughts in our minds one to another. 

It is univerfally allowed, that there was but 
one language from Adam to the flood. This ori- 
ginal language is by many fuppofed to be the 
Hebrew ; which hath great energy and fublimi- 
ty. The writings in this language, except the 
old Teftament, are loft. It continued to be 
fpoken by. Noah and his fons till the building of 

Babel: 
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Sstbel : and then was continued in the line of 
Eber, the progenitor of the Hebrews or Jews* 1 * 
At the disperfion, or the confufion of tongues, 
the three famHies of Noah's fans feparated into 
different countries, and three general languages 
teem to have been formed* i . The ancient Per- 
sian ; which was the mother of the Eaft Indian, 
the Egyptian, modern Periian, Greek, Latin, 
and Gothic. 2. The Arabic, of which the E- 
tbfopian, Chaldaic, Aflyrian, and Syrian are dia- 
fects ; and which have an affinity with the He- 
brew* 3. The Tartar language, which fpread 
in various dialefts over the north of Europe and 
Afia. 

The old Perfian and Arabic, andVheir branch- 
es, are faid to be of wonderful ftructure, copi- 
oufnefs, and energy. The Tartar language 
never feems to have been cultivated, except the 
Turkilh dialeft, after that people got pofleflion 
of Conftantinople. 

TheChinefe language is fuppofed by fome to 
be a mixture of the Indian and Tartar languages. 
Bat it is difficult to attain any competent know- 
ledge of it, both on account of Us intricacy, and 
the jealoufy of the people. 
- As it is probable the North American Indians 
came originally from Taftary , their language, if it 
could be traced, msty have an affinity to fotne of 
the dialects fpoken in-that country— The Mex- 
icans and Peruvians, fome fuppofe, came from 
eaftem iflands of, Afia, and have a refemblance 
of thefe people* 

By continued emigrations, as well as by wars, 

invafions* 
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invafions, and want of mutual intercourfe, the" 
firft languages were loft or corrupted, and fpeech- 
in many places became barbarous, and the peo- 
ple barbarians— Afterwards the Greek and Latin 
became copious and refined languages, but by 
the overturning of the Roman empire they alfo 
were corrupted and changed : and from them, 
together with the old Gothic, the various mo- 
dern languages of Europe have arifen. The 
Englifh, French, and German are now the mod . 
general ; the Englifh language however feeros ta n 
be moft extenfive, as it is ipoken not only h** r 
Britain, but through the whole continent of. 
North America, ieveral parts of the Eaft and 
Weft Indies ; and other fettleraents— Hence it 
deserves to be carefully improved. and preferved, . 
not only as it is fpoken fo univerfally, but as , 
much of the learning of the ancient and modern ., 
world may be attained by its means. 

Of alphabetical Letters and Writing. , 

Writing \s the art of conveying our ideas tip- 
letters^ or characters' vifible to the eye. Learn* 1 - 
ed men have fuppofed, that the Alphabet, on ac-~ 
count of its fimplicity and ufefulnefs, is of oV 
vine origin, firft communicated by God* It is 
certain, that written alphabetic language was^ 
firft in ufe among the Hebrews, and thofe na^ " 
tions who were in their neighbourhood, as the «* 
Phenicians, Chaldeans, &c. whofe languages artr* 
onljr a dialect of the Hebrew. The five books 
of Mofes, and the book of Job, are not only the, 

moft 
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mod ancient cbnpofuions ; but the inoft early 
Jpectmens of alphabetic writing at prefent in the 
world. . ' ^ 

IV. Of Civilization and Commerce* 

- Some have fuppofed that mankind were origi- 
nally in a barbarous ftate,and that inprogrefsof 
time they became civilized/ But the truth is, that 
man was created perfect : His language and 
knowledge were imparted by God. Hence we 
find him, immediately after his creation, naming 
| the beads according to their different natures* 
I Though man foon loft his moral rectitude, he 
retained much of his natural knowledge ; for we 
find the first men practifing arts and manufac- 
tures, Genefis, chap. iv. $o, 21, 22, and religion 
publicly.profefied, ver. 26,* and Enoch the fev- 
enth from Adam prophecied of the laft judgment* 
i Noah, no doubt, acquired all the learning of the 
old world, and his fons muft have had confidera-' 
I We experience ; as they were about an hundred 
[ years old at, the flood. Accordingly, foon after 
i this event we find Noah engaged in agriculture, 
and his pofterity building the magnificent tower 
of Babel, the cities of Babylon and Nineveh, and 
founding the empires of Affyria, Egypt, and In- 
.dia.- Job and his friends, who lived in Arabia be- 
I tore the time of Mofes, appears, by the book 
! bearing his name, to have been acquainted with 
agriculture, aftronomy , mineralogy , civil govern- 
ment* and true religion. Commerce was early 
i carried on. In the time of Jacdb we read of a 
[ 'company 
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company of Ifhrnaelites trading to Egypt, aijrf «# 
coined filver being then m ufe as a medium <rf 
trade* And long before, in 'the rime of Abra- 
ham, private property was underftood,. and par- 
ticular modes eftablifhed for conveying real cf- 
tatds; as is evident from his purchafmg the field of 
Machpelah. Gen* chap- 27* 

Great part of mankind, however, foon became* 
barbarous* This was owing to their removing 
from the feat of their anceftors^ fettling in tnte~ 
rior parts, and in fmaH independent tribes ; theft* 
frequent wars, and loftng their connection, &W 
lercourfe, and trade with the civilized part df 
mankind* ;t 

The Sciences were, after the flood, firftctfki* 
vated in Cbaldea, from whence they were carried 
to China, India and Egypt, and from Egfttt 
they were brought to Greece, and afterwards t& 
Rome. The'Romafts, along with their arms; 
carried the arts through great part of the world* 
But by the interruption of the Goths and Vail* 
dais, the arts were loft, and Europe again ftririt 
into barbarity~In Conftantinople alone they 
were preferved, and after feveral centuries, they 
began again to revive in Italy ; and fpread gra- 
dually to other nations. The arts and fcTences^ 
in general, are now carried to higher perfection 
in Europe, than ever they were in any other 
pfcrt or age of the world* ' 

! The fir ft people that applied themfelves tc> nsK 
vigation, were thofe who dwelt round the Medi^ 
terranean fea. The cities of Tyre and Sidofr 
were early famous for commerce— Alexandria 1 

in 
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b Egypt* wa$ for many ages the (lore for India 
goods*— Carthage carried on trade to many part* 
of Alia and Europe. When the Romans con* 
quered great part of the world, commerce flou* 
r j&ed under their protection — But it was nearly 
annihilated in Europe, when the northern bar* 
barians overturned their empire. After {eve* . 
ral centuries the fpirit of trade revived, and navi* 
gation was greatly facilitated by the discovery of 
the magnet, and the conftro&ion of the compafs. 
Mariners now ventured boldly into the ocean, 
ioftead of creeping, as formerly along the (hore t 
the jPortuguefe, after repeated attempts, found 
the way to India by the Cape of Good Hope ; 
and Columbus discovered America— Portugal 
apd Spain were then the moft commercial na» 
tioos.; but they foon experienced rivals in the 
Dutch, French and Engliih. This laft nation 
has now the greateft trade of any ki the world % 
having rich colonies in the eaft and in the weft; 
The United States are faft advancing in their 
Qpoamerciat career, and in the grcatnefs of their 
ipade are fecondonly to Britain* 
* • Ike eaftena natkms of India ana 1 China, have* 
always applied them felves to the coafting trade 
and inland navigation, for which tfaefe countries 
arc well iitnated,; by their gnlphs, bays, and ri. 
vers* Perhaps this is one reafon why thefe na* 
tions never ftook into barbarity } and that arts 
sypd fciences made progrefs among them-— while 
die. northern papts of Ada, and «oft part- of 
Africa were always, in the fame barbarous Hate 
we find them at -p*efeat. Stranger and eaemy 

arr 
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are with them words of the fame meaning. Com- 
merce is the bond which unites the molt diftant 
nations^, it awakens curioiity, enlarges the ideas 
and defires of men,* incites them to bold enter- 
prife : ftirs up the ingenuity and induftry of the 
farmer and mechanic ; and is a great mean of 
civilizing and improvingthe condition of the hu- 
man race» 4 

x V. Outline of Untverfal Hi/lory. 

The Creation .of the world was about four 
- thoufand years before Chrift. The only account 
of men from the creation to the flood is in the 
iirft chapters of the Bible* No doubt but be- 
fore that event the world was become very pop* 
ulous, as the lives <*i men reached near a thou-, 
fand years. But mankind in general became ve- 
ry corrupt. The Jong five's of the antedeluvi- ' 
ans enabled them to continue* and increafe in 
wickednefs ; and the earth was filled violence. 
To punifli a guilty world, God deftroyed the 
whole. human race by a flood, except Noah and 
his family, who were faved in an ark.. This 
•event, took place in the 1656th year of the' 
world* 

. Noah's fons were Shem, Ham and Japheth ; 
who became the fathers of the human race* 
Noah and his family after the flood, eftablilhed - 
tbemfelves in Iran, or. Perfia, in the northern 
parts of which the ark refted on mount Ara- ■ 
ret*; As they multiplied, they -divided into ' 
three different branches* Japhet was enlarged 
h many .jtauered: flioots. over, -the north of 

Europe 



, Europe -agd AGa, diffiufiiig themfelves, as far" 
3$ the casern and weitern leas ; and at kngch 
jjp the infancy pf navigation, beyond them both; 
perhaps jo North Aj&eric*. 1 hey cultivated 
DP l&pna^ arts, anjd had no u& of letters, but 
6jr«».<d 3 variety of diale&s, as *heir tribes w.ei* 
yaj-ioupy . ramjiiedf The children of Ham; 
founded in Iran, /or Perfia, the firft monarchy 
of the CMdeacs, observed and named fthe «lu> 
Binaries of the firmament, and contrived die 
ptf iy ttgra ©f i^yi&ology, partly. allegorical, and 
| partly founded upon idolatrous veneration .for 
[lawgivers. a^ fage* ; d*e, weredHperied at vaf 
rio^s intervals in various jrolonies over land aad 
i^ffcap • fome fettled in A/rioa and lodia ; while 
others of them having improved the art of \faii~ 
[teg, puffed /row £gv$>t, P ben ice, and Phyrgiaj 
iqtp Italy and .Greece, which they found tbiaiy 
fteppkd by Jb#ne former emigrants, of whan 
kb$y ifipplanted >fane tribes, rod united them. 
fc£ves with others : while # fwarai from itfae 
tape hive, nuowcTby a nwhtriy cour&tnt* 
i%gfi#nayia, and another a,s far as *he territo* 
rievof Chipa, where letters have been u&d aid 
arts cultivated time iH^*e*wrial ; nor is it uo- 
reafon^ble to believe, that force jof <tfaem found 
their way from the eaftesn ifle&, into Mexico 
[V#\ Peru, where traces were difcoyei-ed of rude 
U^r^tifiKe.and mythology, analogous to tbofe of 
Eppt aftd India* , 1 he old Chaldean empire 
fagQg overthrown fcy the Asians, ,or *he de< 
fctRffeitf&pf Sh#o^ ^e^emigi;af it>nsitooic^pIace f 
*fcec«M# ifti*Jtooft, w&lf *fe rc«: of &heto f a 
G progeny, 
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progeny, fome of whom had before fettled or* 
the ried Sea, peopled the vt hole of the Arabian 
peninfula, prefling clofe on the nations of Syria 
and Phenicia. From all thefe three families 
were detached many bold adventurers of an ar- 
dent fpirit and roving difpofition, who difdained 
fuhordination, wandered in feparate clans, till 
they iettled ki ; dfltant ides, deferts, or moun* 
tainous regions ; where they corrupted their 
language, loft the arts,' and became ferocious 
and uncivilized. We have no hiftory unmixed 
with fable, till about five or fix hundred years be- 
fore the Chriftian era, except that of the turbu- 
lent and variable, bat eminently diftinguilhed na- 
tion descended from Abraham, now called the 
Jews. 

We can Jcavce gratify our mmds with a more 
ofeful and rational entertainment, than the con* 
templation of thole , wonderful revolutions id 
kingdoms and ftates which have happened with* 
in littie more than 4000 years. Figure to your 
imaginations a moving picture of that eventful 
fcene, or rather a fucceflion of crowded fcenes, 
rapidly changing. Three families migrate in 
different courfes from one region, and in about 
four centuries eftablifh very diltant governments, 
and various modes of fociety. Egyptians, In- 
dians, Goths, Phenicians, Celts, Greeks, La- 
tins, Chinei'e, Peruvians, Mexicans, all fprung 
from the fame immediate ftem, .appear to ftart 
nearly at one time, and occupied at -length all' 
thofe countries to whkh they- have given, .or 
from which they have derived their names. la 
< fourteen 
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fourteen hundred years more, the Greeks over- 
rtrn Perlia, the land of their forefathers, invade 
India, conquer Egypt, and aiin at univerfai do-, 
minion : afterwards the Romans appropriate to 
themfelves the whole empire of Greece, and 
carry their arms into Britain, of which they 
(peak with contempt. The Goths, or north* 
I era barbarians, in the fulnefs of time, break to 
! pieces the on wieldly coloffus of Roman power, 
land feize oh the whole of Britain, except i{$ 
wild mountains : but even thefe wilds became 
&bje& to the invaders of this Gothic lineage* 
During all thefe tranfa&ions, the Arabs, un. 
der the fucceflbrs of Mahomet, poflefs theni* 
felves of the coaft of the Red Sea, fubdue Per* 
| fia, the firft feat of their old progenitors, and 
ifextend their conqueft on the one fide through 
Africa, into Europe itfelf : on the other be- 
yond the border of India*; part of which they 
annex to their flouriihing empire. ' In the fame 
interval the Tartars, widely diifufed over the 
reft of the globe, fwarm in the north eatt; 
whence ' they rufh to complete the reduction of 
Conftantinopje, or the eaftern Horn an empire; 
to'fubjugate China, to raife in the Indian realms 
a dynafty fplendid and powerful ; and ravage, 
Tike the two other families, the devoted regions 
rf Perfia. By this time the Mexicans and Pe- 
Hivians, with many races of adventurers, vari- 
Vtafly intermixed, have peopled * the continent 
and ifles of America ; which the Spaniards dif- 
Sover, and in part overcome : while a colony 
from Britain obtain poffeflion of extenfive Ame- 

ricar 
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rfean c&totffe : and other Britlffli fubjegfc, ac~ 
cjutrtf af fttbordiiiate Sftipifre in the faireft p* ov fa- 
cts of India. And finally, the defendants of 
Britain in America, eftabfrfli an independent and* 
powerful eropife. 

'1 his is the outline of htmftan titan fatftidm, 
Wfecbodr pupils as the; advance in years, attdi 
lWve opporCtrtiky, fc»fll fill up by pefofing fhw 
b#ft authors, They mtt dbfefvt to the coutfffc 
rf their reading, the oectfffity of liberty, gd*j 
tf*Nirti«nt, and religion; to make individuals of 
a tfatibn happy ; and they -1*91 fee the evils f£- 
faking from defpotifta, anarchy, viefc, and \tr4* 
Kgfcm. Their mtnds witt thereby be ftbrtd whfc 
pfineipUls and fa&s, to r*gote«e their condu&y 
4nd make thenrfelves ttfetul and fefpedable in the 
wttrtd* 
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SEG'iilOM V. 

Of l be Political DMfhn-; of the £a?>th. 
I , Wt now proceed to ghre a brief defcriptiorr 

of the earth in refpect to its political divifions 
info empires, kingdoms, ffat£s, &o 

The world is divided into four parts, viz. 
Europe, Afia, Africa, and Amferica. ! he three 
flrft pi»rrs are ibmedmes called the *-ld World, 
becaufe long known ; and \ merica, the New 
World, becaiiiV lately difcovered. 

AMERICA. 
r ' Discovery* 

Ghriftopher Columbus, a native of Genoa, in 
: — - *e fervice of Spain, was the firft who difcovw*. | 
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ed America* In the year 1492, he failed with a 
fleet of three (kips. ' After a voyage of thirty- 
three days be landed on one of thofe iiknds > 
now called the Bahamas. He afterwards touch- 
I ed at feverai other Hlands, trading with the 
I natives for godd, which was the only object of 
j commerce he thought worthy his attention. In 

Iftetring fouthward, he met with the Hland 
Hifpaoiola. On his return home, he difcovered 
the Carribee iflands. He was received in Spain 
with the greateft applaufe, and the highelt.marlvs 
of refpeft. He afterwards failed on other dis- 
coveries to America : hut the ungrateful Span- 
iards at laft fuffered him to die/ neglected, and 
difregarded. The N court however, buried him 
i magnificently in the cathedral of Seville ; and 
I erected a -tomb over him with this infcription, 
I iw Columbus has given a new world to the king- 
I doms of Caftile and Leon^' The wealth which 
I Columbus brought into Europe, tempted many 
, others to make equipments at their own expenfe. 
j In one of thefe expeditions Americus Vefpurius, 
] a merchant of Florence, failed to the fouth con-* 
tinent of America* He wrote a hiftory of his 
I voyage; and by being a man of addrefs, had the 
i honor of giving his name to half the globe. 

j Boundaries. 

The continent of America, is bounded, north, 

by parts unknown j fouth by the Southern 

Ocean ; eaft, by the Atlantic Ocean ; and weft, 

j by the Pacific Ocean. Its length is nearly . 8coo 

miles, and its greateft breadth 3000". , 

. G % ' Genera* 
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General Divisions. " " * * 

It confifts of two large pentnfulas, divided 
by a narrow heck of laud about '60 miles ovejy 
called the Ifthmus of Darien, or Pamnia. One 
is called North America, and the other South 
America* 

NORTH AMERICA. 

DESCRIPTION. 

North' America is altnoft 5000 mile3 in 
length, from north to fouth, and from 3000 to- 
j 006 miles in breadth. 

In the northern parts of America are feveralj 
vaft Lakes, or rather inland feas, which commu-t] 
nicate with each other, and are of fufficierit depth y 
fpr the navigation of large (hips.— 7 .1 he north- *. 
wefternmoft is the Lake of the Woods, 70 milfcsij 
long and 40 broad* Lake Superior is 1 500 miles ' 
in circumference, and is f uppofed to bethelargeft ," 
body of frelh water on the globe ; about 40 ri- \ 
\*ers empty into it, and there are feveral iflands I 
in it, whereof two are very large- Lake Huron J; 
is in circumference about 1000 miles. St. Clair ] 
is a fmall lake between Huron and Erie. Lake " 
Erie is 300 miles long, and 40 broad. Lake On- 1 
tario is next; its circumference is about 600 j 
miles. Lake Michigan is alfo 600 miles i|i cir- ' 
cu inference, and communicates with, and lies to 
the fouth weft of Lake Huron- 
Lake Champlain is about 80 mites long, and 
14 broad. Lake George and Oneida «re but 
fmall in comparifon of the others.. Thefe laife 
are in the ftate of New York. The; 
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! Tbe principal Rivers in North America, are, 
the Oregon, or river of the weft, which run* a 
bvefterly courfe into the Pacific Ocean : the Boor* 
Ikhi, which runs a northerly courfe, and empties 
|nto Hudfon's Bay ; the St. Laurence, which 
runs e utterly, and falls into the Atlantic: and 
the Miffiflippi, which falls into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. Thefe rivers are fuppofed to rife near the 
Lakes, and they run different courfes, each 
above 2000 miles, which (hews that thefe parts 
<s\e the higheft lands in North America* The 
Dkjiffiffippi has a fouthern courfe of 3000 miles ; 
f receives thcMiffouri, Red river and others 
f -dm the weft, and the Illinois and Ohio from 
eaft. The Ohio is 1 top miles long, and re. 
cs the Wabaih, the Miami, the Sciota, the 1 
jngum, &c. from the weft ; and the Ten* 
, Cumberland, Kentucky., Kanawa, and other 
•>/s from* the eaft. The principal rivers 
Sich fall into the Atlantic ocean will be after* 
tfards mentioned. . 

Between the Atlantic and the Mifliflippi are 
$veral yaft ridges of Mountains, which run 
parallel to the fea coaft. They extend from 
the Northern lakes to Georgia, nearly 1000 
fnile's in length ; and of various breadths, from 
£0 to 200 miles. The principal ridge is called 
the Apallachian, or Alleghany mountains. 

Curiosities* 
Thefe are daily difcovered ; we can only men- 
tion a few. 
} fuUs.1 Between the lakes Ontario and Erie 
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are the fallsof Niagara, which aftonim ever^ 
beholder* The water ruflies down a predpk e 
>37 feet perpendicular ; and the noife made by 
the fall may be heard at ieaft twenty mi!es off. 

The falls of St. JVIaria, between lake Huron 
and lake Superior, ck> not ctefcend perpendicu* 
1 arly, as thofe of Niagara or Sn Anthony A>, 
but confift of a rapid, which continues near 
three quarters of a mile, dfrer which canoes w*U 
piloted, might pals. 

The .feds of St. Anthony, on the Miffiffippi, 
.are about t$& yards over, and form a inoft ' 
pleafant cataract. They Ml perpendicularly 
about thirty feet, a*d the rapids below, h> the [ 
fpate of 300 yards more, render the defcent ton- j 
feterahfy greater. The* noife ©f the falls may ' 
be heard 15 miles. Tbc country round is '■ 
extremely beautiful* On the whole, including \ 
die falls., which may be feen at the diftance of 
four miles, a more pl-eufmgand picturef<jue.view 
cannot, perhaps, be found throughout the uni- 
verfe. 

There is a' remarkable cafcade or water fait 
in Augufta county, Virginia, called the; Falling 
Spring* It is a branch e£ the James, where it 
igsaHed Jackftm's River, riling in the mountain, 
2D miles, foutfo weft of the WarmSpring. The 
water falls ovej a rock 200 feet, which is about 
50 feet more than the fall of Niagara.. Be- 
- tween the iheet of water and the rock below, a 
man may walk acrofs cWy. 

The falls of Yochiogeny, called iathe maps 
Qhbpyle Falls, are by far, tfee. mpft magnificent 

of 
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•f any thing of this kind kf the ftate of Pentrfyl- 
vafria.. 1 "he fails are by eftifttation, about 3d 
feet in perpendicular height, and the river fe 
perhaps $o yards wide. For a confiderable dis* 
wnce below the f&Hs the water is very rapid ; 
and boils and foams, vehemently, occafioning a 
continual mift to rife from it, even at noon day, 
and in fair weather* 

Caves*'] About thirty mites below the falls of 
St* Anthony is a remarkable lave of an amazing 
depth. The Indians term it Wakortteebe, that 
i$i the dwelling of the Great Spirit. The en- 
trance into it is about ten feet wide, the height 
6f it five feet. The arch within h near fifteen 
feet high; and about thirty fe*t broad. ThO 
bottom of it cbrifift* of fine clear tend. About 
twenty feet from the entrance begins a lake, the 
water of which is tranfparent, and extendskto an 
nnfeerchable diftafice* A fmall pebble being 
thrown towards the interior parts of it* was 
heard to fall into the water, and caufed an afton- 
Hhing and "horrible notfe, whfch reverberated 
through all thofe gloomy regions. 

Madifon's cave, in Virginia* is a curipfity. It 
is on the north fide of the Blue Ridge, and ex- 
tends into the earth three hundred feet. The 
vault or opening is from twenty to forty feet 
high, of folid limeftone; through which water is 
continually percolating. The trickling down 
of the water has formed an incruftration on the 
fides of the Cave ; and the dropping from the 
top has formed folid fpars, hanging like icicles ; 
and on the bottom it has formed figures like 
togar loaves. Anotir 
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Another cave is near the north mountain, in 
the county of Frederic. The entrance into this 
is on the top of an extenfive ridge* You de- 
fcend thirty or forty feet into a well ; from 
whence the cave then extends, nearly horizon- 
tally, four hindred feet into the earth, preferr- 
ing a breadth from twenty to fifty feet, and 
heighth from five to twelve feet. 

In another ridge at the Panther Gap, Virginia, 
is, the Blowing Cave ; from which iffues .a con- 
ftant ftream of air, fufficjent to proftrate weeds 
at the diftance of twenty yards* The air is 
ftrongeft in dry frosty weather* 

There is another blowing cave in Cumberland 
mountain, about a mile from where it erodes the 
Carolina line. All we know of this is, that it 
is not conftant, and that a ftream of water iffues 
from it. 

In Kentucky, caves are found amazingly large ; 
in fome of which you may travel feveral miles* 
Near the head of Salt Rivera fub terraneous 
lake has been difcovered. 

Springs."] In Virginia there are fome medicinal 
fprings,. particularly the Warm Spring, which is- 
fues in a ftream fufficient to turn a grift mill ; its 
water, which is of a blood heat, is efficacious in 
the rheumatifm. The Hot Spring is fmaller— 
its heat has boi'ed an egg ; and the water has 
retieved perfons when the Warm Spring has 
failed. Medicinal Springs are found in various 
other parts of the United States. 

In Kentucky and other weftern parts, there 

are 
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are many fine fak fprings, that ccmftamly emit 
water, which being manufactured, affprd great 
quantities of fait- Befides the fait fprings, the 
foil, in various places in the country, is impreg- 
nated with a faltilh fubftance ; to which places 
the wild cattle refort in vaft herds, to lick the 
ground. The places are called the Salt Licks* 

There are three fprings or ponds of bitumen 
near Green River, which do not form a itream, 
but difgorge themfelves into a refer voir, and 
when uied in lamps; anfweV all the purpofes of 
oil- - 

Oil Creek.] On the Alleghany river, near 
Pittfburgh, there is a creek which, from an oily 
bitumous matter found on its furface, is named 
Oil Creek. 1 his oil fprings out of the 
bed of the creek, and is 1 found pure without 
any mixture v of water. The oil is faid to be 
efficacious in curing rheumatic pains and old 
ulcers. 

• On the fouth fide of Cumberland river is an 
allum bank. 

Shining Mountains*] That range of mountains, 
of which the mining mountains are a part, be- 
gins at Mexico, and continuing northward on 
the back or to the eaft of California, feparates 
the waters of thofe numerous rivers, that fall 
either into the gulf of Mexico, or the gulf of 
California. Among thefe mountains, thole that 
fee to the weft of the river St. Pierre, are called 
the Shining Mountains, from an infinite number 
of chryftal ftones of an amazing fize, with which 
* the" 
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they 4re covered, and which, when the fiin 
fcines fall upon them, fparkle (q as to he jfeen at 
at very great dtftawe. 

ft/g^r Tree* 1 } In Vermont .and the northern 
and weftern parts of New-York add Pennfylva- 
fiia, in JCentuckv and Ohio, there are a* vaft num- 
ber of trees, called Sugar Maple,; of which the 
inhabitants make a fugar equal in quality to that 
from the Weft Indies. It is faid there are 
enough of thefe trees to fupply the United States 
With fugar. 

Big Bones.} In feveral parts of the weftern 
country very large bones are found, far furpaft- 
ing the bones of any animal now known in Ame- 
rica. The head appears to ha**e been about 
three feet long, the ribs feven, and the thigh 
bones about four ; one of which, depofited in 
the Philadelphia Library, weighs feventy five 
pounds ; the tuflts are about a foot in length, 
the grinders are about five inches fquare, *nrf 
eight inches long. ^ The Ikeleton of one of thefe 
animals is in Peale's Mufeum, in Philadelphia ;* 
but the whole race feems to be extinft. 

Forts.} On the bank of the Miffiflippi, and 
other rivers, the remains of fome ancient torti. 
ficatiens are to be feen, furniflied with ditche^ 
and baftions. But it is impoflible to tell when 
or by.wh6m thefe forts have been conftru&ed. 

Natural Bridge.} This is tfee moft fublimerf 

nature's works* It is on the afcent of a hitt 

which fcems to have been cloven through its 

t length 
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lecgth by feme great <convttlf»n* The fifoce, 
juft at the bridge, is, by Came Admeaftroemevts, 
Itwo hundred and fevenly feet deqp ; by others, 
poly two hundred and fi*e. It is about forty 
ieet wide at the ktfitoia,aad t&qe feet ap the top « 
this of cfiunfe determines the length of the 
bridge, and its heighth ifrom the water, its 
Jimadtfa in jthe middle, is -about fixty feet, -but 
j?*pre at tfee eods ; and the Jthicbnefs of the 
mafs, at the futnmit of the arch, above forty feet. 
A par* -of this tteckmafs is coaftkuted by a coat 
irf earthy which gives gcowth to many large 
trees : the *efidue, wifih the hill onbothifides, is 
*ne fotid .rock <of Jimeftone* The bridge is iii 
Virginia, in the county <©f (Rockbridge, to w<hidh. 
it has gjtactt nanus ; .and aJEvds a commodbos 
paffage over a valley, which cannot be crofled 
elfewhroe for a jaanfideranle diftanee. The 
Hveam paffing mider it is «aUed Cedar creek. It 
is .a water of James river ; and fufficicnt in the 
drieftfeafon to turna^riftmilL, , though its foun- 
tain <» not more than two miks aborse. 

A Jhcrt Defcriftionofthe mqft r?w<trkabie Beafts, ( 
Birds, <and Reptiles in [North America. 

B&rffa.l Hie Bear. Beaftsape veryfinme- 
ixjus on thw continent, but morejHFtficularly fo 
in the northern parts of it ; and^heyWntribnte 
aofuruHh both food and beds for alrooft every In- 
dian nation* In many rtffpe&s they differ from 
4hofe<of Greenland and Ruffia-, being -net only 
6»aJkr, tbet more tiraoEOiis and moffenfive, un- 
tefc pinched ty hunger, or Smarting from a 
H wour * 
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wound ; the fight of a man terrifies them, and 
a dog will put feveral to flight. 

The Cat. of the Mountain. This creature hi 
in fhape like a domeftic cat, only much larger t 
the hair and fur referable* that animal, but differs 
in colour, being of a reddifb or orange caft, and 
growing lighter near the belly.* Its (kin is beau- 
tified with black fpots of different figures, it is 
nearly as fierce as a leopard, but win feldoui at- 
tack a man. ■ , 

Tbe Buffaloe. This beaft is larger than an 
ox, has fhort black horns, with a large beard 
under his chin* His head isfo fall of hair that it 
falls over his eyes, and gives him a frightful 
look : there is a bunch on his back which begins- 
at the haunches^ and increafmg gradually to the 
fhoulder* reaches on to tbe neck. Both this 
exejrefcence and the whole hody are covered with 
long hair, or rather wool, of a dun colour, which 
is very, valuable. Its head is larger than a bull's, 
with a very fhorX neck ; the breait is broad, and 
the body decreafes towards the hinder parts. 
They are fo timorous that a whole herd will 
•make off at the fight of a Angle dog.. 

The Deer* The fhape of the American deer 
is nearly the fame as that of tbe European, but 
they are rather higher, and of a dimmer make. 
Their colour is a deep fallow, and xheir horns 
large and branching. They are the fwiftest 
beafts on the American plains. 

The £ lk i$ about thq fize of a horfe. Its bo- 
dy is fhaped like' a deer, except its tail, which i* 
not more than three inches long* : It has long 

coarfe 
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Coarfe hair, of a grey colour. The horns of 
this creature grow to an amazing fize, and ex- 
tend lb wide that two or three perfons might fit 9 
between them at the fame time ; they are not 
forked like thofe of a deer, but have all their 
teeth or branches on the outer edge. 

The Moose is nearly the fize of an elk, and 
the horns are almoft as enormous ; but (he ftem 
a£ them is npt quite fo wide, and they branch on 
"both (ides like thofe of a deer. Though its 
hinder parts are very broad, its tail is not above 
an inch long. It has feet and legs like a camel ; y 
its head is above two feet long ; its upper lip 
much larger than the under one ; and the noftrils 
of it are To wide that a man might thruft his hand . 
into them a confiderable way. The hair is a 
Ught grey, mixed with a blackish red* Its pace 
is always a fwift trot. 

7 he Car a boo. This beaft is not near fo 
tall as the moofe* However, it is fometbing like 
it in fliape, only rather more heavy, and inclin- 
ed to the form of an afs. Its horns are more like 
thofe of a deer than either the elk or the moofe* 
It is exceeding fwift. 

The Carrcajou. This creature, which is 
of the tat kind, is a terrible enemy to the pre* 
ceding four fpecies of beads. He either comes 
upon them from fome concealment unperceived, 
or dimjbs upon a tree, and taking his Ration on ' 
fome of its branches, waits till one of them hap*, 
pens to pafs or take flicker under it : when he. 
fallens upon its neck, and opening the jugular;, 
vein, forin brings his prey to the grqund ; and- 
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fate is by fly mjgjj 
he has a greatfl 



trbe only means of avoiding this fate 
immediately to 1 the water* As he 1 
diflike to* that clement, he is fometimes fruftratedf 
before he can effort his porpofcv ' 

The SfttmK is the meft extraordinary animal 
that the American woods produce* It is 6f the* 
%ecies of the polecat. Its hair is long and firm- 
ing ; variegated with large bkcfc and white ipots- r j 
Its tail is very bufliy, like that of a fox. Whem^ | 
purfued, he eje&& a dream of water from be- 
hind to- a great diftanee, of fo powerful a fmell, 
that the air is tainted with it for half a mile m 
circumference $ and 1 his purfoers, whether men* 
or dogs, being ahnoft fuSqeated with the ffench, : 
are obliged to give over the parftnt. 

The Porcupine". It* body is in bulk about, 
the fistof a fmaft dog, hue (horter, and nor fo 
high from the ground. It » ftiaped much like 1 
the fox, efeotpt the head, which » not fa (harp 
and long, hot refembtes more that of the rabbit. 
Its body i* covered with hair of a dark brown* 
He is avmed with quitfe, near four inches long* 
about the thicknefs of arftraw ; thefe quilts are 
white, with black, points, hollow and very 
ftrong,, efpectally thofc on the back. They 
ferv* him both for offensive and defenfive wea.* 
pons, which be darts ar Iris enemies : and tf 
they pierce the item in the leaft degree, they 
wftl fink quite into it, and are riot to be extrac- 
ted without tncifion. 

' The Beaver is an amphibious quadruped. 
The fargeft are near fonr feet in length, and 
weigh near fixty pounds. Its fnout is long, 

and 
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and Cyes fmafl, the ears fhort, the. reeth long, 
and the legs fltort. With their teeth they cut 
dbwn trtes of a large fize. The colour of the 
heaver is vattbttS, according to the climate ; and 
m for is df great value. Caftor, a valuable 
medicine is produced from this animal. Thp 
ihgenuity of thrfe creatures m building their 
cabins, and providing their food te truly won- 
derful, 'they live \n foeiety, arid feem to have 
eftablrflied roles for their government. * 

I Bird*.] The Eagle. There are only two 

J forti of eagles iti North America, the bald and 
the grey; The eagle is among birds what the 
lifttt is among beads. Of all bjrds the eagle has 
rfje qtrickeft eye and flies the hlgheft. They will 
ffeal young pigs, and carry them alive to their 
rtefc, which art commonly compofed of twigs, 

I ffidks attd rubbifh-^The figure of the bald eagle 

[ is the great feal of the United States. 

The Night H*tVK". This bird is in fliape' 

| nearly that of a common hawk, but corifiderably 
lefs in fize, and rather darker in colour. It is 

i fcarcely ever feeti but in the evening ; when, at 
the approach of twilight, it flies about, and darts 

| itfelf iri wanton gambols at the head of the be- 
lated traveller. Thei'e birds, like the fwallow, 

I before a thunder mower may be ften affembled 
in gfeat numbers at an amazing height in the 
air. 

The WHtPPiJtwttL, 6r, as it is termed by the 

Indioris, Muckawifs. This extraordinary bird 

is fothewhat like the night hawk in its fhape and 

colouf ; and like that bird, is fcldofc fe#ri till af* 

H 2 te- 
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ter fun fet. It is never to be met with but du- 
ring the fpring and fummer months. It acquires 
its name by the noife it makes ; which, to an 
American ear, founds like tbe^name they give 
it, Whipperwill. At the approach of night, 
they will place themfelves on the fences, (lumps, 
or ftones, near fome houfe, and repeat their 
melancholy notes till midnight. 

The Wakon Bird, as it is termed by the In- 
dians, appears to be of the fame fpecies as the 
bird of paradife : and the name they have given 
it is expreflive of its fuperkrf excellence, and the 
veneration they have for it : the Wakon bird 
fignifying in their language, the bird of the 
Great Spirit. It is nearly the fize of a f wallow, 
of a brown colour, (haded about the neck with 
a bright green. Its wings are of a darker browt* 
than the body. Its tail is compofed of four or 
five feathers, which are three times as long as 
its body, and which are beautifully (haded with 
green and purple. 

The Humming Bird* This beautiful bird, 
which is the fmalleft of the feathered inhabitants 
of the air, is about the third part the fize of the 
wren, and is fhaped extremely like it. Its legs, 
which are about an inch 4ong, appear like two 
fmall needles : and its body is proportionable to 
them. But its plumage exceeds defcription : 
On its head it has a fmall tuft^of a jetty mining 
black ; the bread of it is red ; the belly white ; 
the back, wings, and tail of the fineft pale green, 
and fmall fpecks of gold are fcattered with inex- 
preflible grace over the whole. .Befides this, an 

almoft 
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almoft imperceptible down foftens the colours, 
and produces the moil pleating (hades. With 
its bill, it extracts from the flowers a moiiture 
which is its nourilhment. Over thefe flowers 
it hovers like a bee, but never lights on them ; 
moving at the fame time its wings with iuch ve- 
locity, that the motion of them is imperceptible. 
It makes a humming noife, from whence it 
receives its name* 

Reptiles.'] The Rattle Snake* There are 
two fpecies of this reptile : one of which is term- 
ed the Black, and the other the Yellow. The 
latter of which is generally the largeft. At their 
fell growth they are upwards of five feet long, 
and the middle part of the body meafures about 
nine inches round ; from which it generally de- 
creafes towards both ends. The neck is pro- 
portionably very fmall, and the head broad and 
deprefled. They are of a light brown colour ; 
the iris of the eye, red ; and all the upper part 
of the body brown, mixed with a ruddy yellow, 
and chequered with many regular lines of a 
deep black, gradually (hading towards a gold 
colour. T^efe beautiful variegated colours are 
-only to be fcen in their higheft perfeftion when 
this creature is animated by refentment. The 
rattle, at its tail, from which it receives its nam'e, 
is compofed of a firm, dry, callous, or horny 
fubftance of a light brown, and confifts of a 
number of cells which articulate one with ano- 
ther^ like joints. The bite of this reptile is 
more or lefs venemons according to the feafon ; 
being rooft fatal in the dog days* It never aft* 
offenfively ; and neither purfues nor Hies* 
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POLITICAL DIVISIONS, 

' Korth America may be divided inter the 
United States ; the dominions of Spam ; and 
the Britifh Provinces. 

Of the UNITED STATES, in general. 
EXTENT and BOUNEiAiUES. 

The United States of North America lie be- 
tween the 31ft and 50th degree of north lati-. 
tude, ami between the ,65th and rocrth degree 
longitude weft from London*. Being about 
1 400 miles in length from north to fduth ; and \ 
in breadth to the northward jaoo miles, but at 
the fouthward not more than 700. The boun- , 
dary line fixed at the treaty of peace in 1783,, 
is as follows. — Beginning at the north of Su! 
Croix river in the Bay of Fundy, and along the 
middle of the faid river to its fource ; frofo. 
. thence northr to the Highlands ; aiong the faid 
Highlands to the head of Conne&icut river ;. 1 
down faid river to the 45th degree of north lati- 
tude ; thence due weft till it ftrikes the river '! 
Iroquois or St. Laurence, and along the middle ! 
of faid River to lake Ontario ; through the 
middle of faid Lake, and of the Lakes Erie, 
Huron, Superior, Long Lake, and the Lake of 
the Woods, to its northweft point \ thence due 4 
weft to therivei; Miffiffippi, and dcrwn the mid* ' 
die of faid, river to the 3 1 ft degree of north lati- 
tude 5 thence by a line drawn eaft to the river 

Apalacht-i 
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ApaJachieofer ? afong&td river to the Flint riter * 
dwBceflratghttwthe head of St. IVlary's river ; 
and down the middle of feid river to the Atlan- 
tic ocean ; hrcludfag all tflbndfc vr frbm twenty 

leagues of the eoafth This territory' contains* 

nearly one mMon of fcjuare miles. On the 
iBorsb are Nova Scotia*, Canada, and the Lakes ; 
ob Hie fouth, Eaft and Weft Florid* j ottthe 
eaft the Atlantic oeean ; and on the weft the 
Miffiffippi— The boundary i» now mtacb* en- 
larged on the weft, by the purchafe of LouiG- 
ana. 

Soix and Cumatx. 

Soefc an extent of territory nmft include a 
great variety of foils and climates. It lies, how- 
erer, within the north temperate zone ; am! 

[ produces, or by cultivation may be brought to 

. produce, every nceeflary , : and even ftiperflnky of 
life. Ir has been remarked that the foil near the 
COO& is not fo fertile as that? to the weftward- 
aw* that the northern ftates are more r fterfle thaw 

[ the fowthern. But this fa balanced by the inha- 
bitants on the coaft having a readier market for 
tb«r produce : and by the northern ftates hav- 
ing the advantage of a* valuable ffihery near their 

^ harbours. 

• Commerce and Manufactures. , 

( The United States carry on a commerce with 
«*ery part of the world. They export fifh, oa- 
vai ftores. live dock, Indian corn, wheat, flour, 

iron, 
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iron, pot-afh, tobacco, indigo, rice, cotton, flax- 
feed, &o ; and import dry goods, hard wares,: 
tea, coffee, fugar, fpirits, wines, &c. 

Manufactures in the United Stares, in many 
of the rood ufeful branches, are increafmg and. 
making great progrefs towards perfection. 

From October i ft, 1806, to September 30th, 
1807, the value of goods exported from the* 
United States, was 101,536,963 dollars— Be- 
ing a fix fold , increafe in 20 years. 

Religion. 

tn the United States there is no national eft a- . 
blifhment of religion ; but all fe&s enjoy perfect 
liberty in worshipping the Almighty, according to* 
the dictates of their own conference, without be- 
ing deprived of their civil rights as citizens*—.. 
Consequently, there are a great variety of reli- 
gious fects in America : but the proteftant reli- 
gion is the mod prevalent, in its various divifions 
of Episcopalians, Prefbyterians, Independents, 
Baptifts, Quakers, Methodifts, &c. The Ro- 
man Catholics and Jews are alio in . confiderable 
numbers. And if we include the Indians, the 
Pagan religion has alfo its votaries. All thefe 
different denominations, however, (except the 
laft) live in harmony and good neighbourhood , 
with each other* 

Government. 

The form of government in the United States, 
and in each (late, is Republican or Democrati. 

cal ; 
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cal 4 all the citizens being on an equality with 
refped to rights and privileges. Each ftate, re- 
tains every power of an independent fove- 
reignty, except fb much thereof as is delegated 
to the Congrefs of the United States. In the 
general government, the legiflative power is in 
Senate and Houfe of Reprefentatives ; the 
executive power is in a Prefident ; and the ju- 
dicial power in Courts of Juftice. — The Houfe • 
f of Reprefentatives are chofen by the people 
, every fecond year ; the Senate, are chofen "by 
| the legiflatures of the ftafes> two by each ftate, 
I and continue in office fix years. — The Prefident 
and Vice Prefident are chofen by electors, who 
are delegated by the people - for this purpofe ; 
their term of office is four years,. — The mem- 
bers of Congrefs, and the Prefident and Vice- 
I Prefident may be re- elected as often as the peo- 
ple fee meet. t 
In each of the ftates the form of. government 
'is nearly the fame as that of the United States. 

History. ' 

We have already noticed that North America 
was difcovered in 149^ The country was 
[then inhabited by numerous tribes uf warlike 
' Indians. Several attempts that were made to 
eftablifh colonies failed ; the fettlers either per- 
! ifhed with hunger, or were cut off by the na- 
* tives. The firft permaoent fettlement was by 
! the Englilh, in Virginia, on James's river, 
[ about the year 1609. Colonies were afterwards 
; planted in feveraJ parts j moftly under the pro* 

' ' 164»94A" aion 
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fraction ©f the British 45ovesmiSBt ; who « 
length of tia>e, either by treaty or aaaq^scA, 
became fospeftfted of the whole continent, 
ffam 4he frozen r^gppns of the smth to the 
Gmlf of Meaieo g and the criooies rapidiy in- 
creased in pofftdatto* «ad wealth* But hi obe 
year 17£5* the ^ttampt <©f the British parlia-, 
jnent to raise a revenue by taxation from the 
colonies, roused them to resistance and oppo* 
siiion. They united together for their «m, 
tual defence 4 and choose deputies to r<ep*e*r 
sent them i* Congress, and to conduct their 
public affairs* , The first vGongress roe* at Phi- 
ladelphia ia September, 1774* A war ensu- 
ed; and on April 19th, 1775, the £n* battle 
was fought at Lexington, near Boston. Iq 
the year ibllownng, July 4th, 1776, the, Coo* 
gress of the Thirteen United Colonies ^lc r 
dared themselves to be free and independent 
states. ' # . 

The war, howeyer, was still carried An with, 
vigour. Many battles were fought ; great 
hardships endured ; and much valour and 
magnanimity displayed, during *the space of 
ei^ht years that it .lasted. Every state, ex- 
tent New-Hampshire, wks, at different peri, 
bds,the seat of war ; and most of their capital 
cities in possession of the enemy* At length 
America triumphed. Early In the contest 
France acknowledged her independence, ancj 
lent her assistance. Other European powers 
followed the example ; and in i 783 peace was 
established, whereby Britain gave jpp sSi claim 
to the dominion -ef&tstiistatts. The; 
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The confederation whicji the states entered 
Into during the war being found insufficient 
for their government and security, a new con- 
stitution was formed in 1787, and organized 
1*1789. 

George Washington, commander in chief of. 
the American army in the late war, was twice 
unanimously elected President of the United 
States. He declined another election ; and 
John Adam* was then chosen. Thomas Jef 
ferson succeeded ; he was twice elected. 
James Madison is the present president. 

Of each STATE in particular. 

The northern part cf the United States, si- 
tuated on the sea coast, is called the District 
of Maine ; but it belongs to the state of Mas- 
sachusetts. It extends from Canada north- 
ward, to the ocean southward, and from Nova 
Scotia on the east to New-Hampshire on the 
west. It is 200 miles in length, and 200 in 
breadth. .The rivers Kennebek and Sagahadoc 
run through it • and the coast is indented by 
Penobscot and Casco bays. Bowdoin college 
was incorporated in 1795. The principal 
towns are Scarborough, Old York, and Port- 
land* It has 151,719 inhabitants. The prin- 
cipal exports are lumber and fish. 

New Hampshire. 

New rjampshire is of a triangular form ; near 

200 miles long, and of an irregular breadth. 

I It 
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It has the District of Maine tm the north east \ 
Connecticut river, which divides it from Ver** 
mont, on the west ; Massachusetts on the 
south ; and the ocean on the south-east* 
Portsmouth, the capital, is on Piscataqua river, 
and has a good harbour* The town contains 
3,339 inhabitants. The ground is not fertile, 
but affords excellent pasturage. Its exports 
are lumber, pot ash, fish, and vessels. At 
Hanover, in the western part of the state, is a 
flourishing literary institution, called Dart- 
mouth College. New Hampshire was first 
settled about the year 162i, and now contains 
183,858 inhabitants. 

Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts is bounded on the north by 
New- Hampshire and Vermont ; on the south 
by Connecticut, Rhode- Island, and the ocean ; 
by the ocean on the east ; and on the vvesf 
by New- York. Its length, is 150 nfilesy 
and its breadth 68* Connecticut river runs £ 
southerly course through it ; and there are s^y 
Vera! smaller ones that rise in it, and emp^y 
into the sea. . The coast forming an angle 19 
the . ocean, renders a great parts of the state 
convenient for navigation. Boston is* the ca* 
pital town, containing ,24,93.7 inhabitants. 
The town stands on a peninsula, at the bottom 
of Massachusetts'* 'Bay. On the north 
-of. the ba} is Cape Ann, and on the south 
Cape Cod. The harbour is large ancf safe \ 
but the navigation is rather dangerous, on afij* 

count 
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c6unt of the great number of islands in the 
bay. Salem, Newbury-port, Beverly, Wor- 
cester, and Springfield, are all ' flourishing 
towns. The state carriea on a valuable fishe- 
ry ; and manufactures sail cloth, nails, paper, 
cotton and wool cards, shoes, and New- Eng- 
land rum. The principal exports are fish, 
Yunvlumber, o*l, and pot ash. At Cambridge 
is an university, which is i he oldest in Ameri- 
ca. There are also many public schools, aca- 
demies, literary and humane societies. Mas- 
sachusetts was settled ajboutfhe year 1629 s ; 
and received many emigrants during the per* 
secution in England. They had long and 
bloody wars with the Indians.; The popula- 
tion is 574,564. 

/ Rhode Island. . 

This is a small state* It includes the island 
'bf the same name, and Providence Plantation; 
tin the main land. It is about 40 miles long*, 
&nd 30 broad. Bounded by Massachusetts on 
the north and east i and by the ocean on the 
south. The harbour of' Newport is one of 
She best in the world* Providence river wa- 
ters the state ; and the soil is good for pastu- 
rage. Rhode Island has been calfcd the Para- 
dise of America. The principal towns are 
Newport and Providence, each containing up- 
wards of 6000 inhabitants; at Providence is ' 
a college. The inhabitants carry on a consi- 
derable trade in the whale fishery ; and ex- 
port live stock, lumber, horses, cheese, Sec. 

* This 
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This state was first settled in the yefcr 163$f 
-chiefly by emigrants from Massachusetts^ 
who fled from thence on account of their re- 
ligion. The inhabitants amount to 69,122^ . 

Connecticut. 

1 Connecticut has- Massachusetts on the 
north ; Long Island sound on the south.; 
Rhode Island on the east ; and New- York oil 
the west. It is nearly 100 miles long,, and 7% 
broad. The river Connecticut runs through 
this state. This river takes its Tise near the 
Highlands which divide the United States 
from Canada ; and after running a southerly 
course of 300 miles, empties into Long*Island 
sound* The other rivers are the Thames^ 
Housatanick, and East river. The principal 
towns at Hartford and New Haven, in which 
the legislature hold their sessions by turns, 
New London and Middleton* each of them* 
containing between 5 and 6000 inhabitants; 
The exports are horses, , black cattle, provi* 
sions, and flaxseed. They have valuable 
manufactories, and one of broad-cloth has 
been recently established. At New Haven is 
a seminary of learning called Yale college,, 
which has produced a number of distinguish- 
ed literary characters. . The first settlement 
in Connecticut was about the year 1639. It is 
now the most populous state in the union, in 
proportion to its size. The present inhabi- 
tants amount to 25 1,002. 

Vermont 
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Vermont. 

Vermont was formerly claimed both by 
New-Hampshire and New- York. • At the be-- 
-ginning of the late war the people formed a 
civil constitution ; and have since exercised 
the powers of an independent state. Ver- 
mont has Canada on the north ; Massachu* 
setts on the south ; Connecticut river on the 
east ; and New- York on the west. It is about 
158 miles long, and 70 broa*l. It produces 
Wheat and corn ; and exports beef, horses, pot 
and pearl ashes. The number of inhabitants 
is 154,465* The chief town is Bennington; 
A college was founded in 179 ( at Burlington, 
and <one in 1800 at Middlebury. — New- York 
and New Hampshire having given up their 
claim, Vermont, in 1781, was admitted into 
the union* 

Note* The states of New Hampshire, Mas* 
saehusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, 
are known by the name of New England > 
Which at the first settlement, was the general 
name of the country. The present inhabitants 
are mostly descendants of the first English 
settlers ; there being neither French, Dutch, 
oor Germans, and very few Scots or Irish in 
New England* In the space of a century 
they have increased, almost solely by natural 
population, including Vermont, to upwards of 
a million of souls. 

New-York. 

New- York is bounded on the north by Can- 
ada and Lake Ontarip ; on the south by Penn* ( 
12 fcylvania, I 
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sylvania, New Jersey, and the Ocean ; on thfe 

east hy Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont^ 
and Lake Cham plain, and on the west by Notor 
jersey Pennsylvania, and part of Lake Erie* It 
IS.35Q miles long, and of an unequal breadth, 
narrow towards the sea, but to the north-west 
it is 300 miles broad, Hie capital cityV Ncw^ 1 
York, is pleasantly situated on the south point ; 
of an island, at the confluence of the East and' 
Hudson's rivers, which form the bay of New- 
Yorl*. The city is elegant, has a spacious 
harbour, and has the largest foreign trade in 
the United States. The inhabitants amount 
to 60,496, Near the city is a college callecl 
Columbia, There is also a college in Sche r 
nectady* Albany lies on Hudson's river, 160 
jniles above New- York | it contains about 6O0 
houses, and is one of the oldest towns in Ame- 
rica. Poughkeepsie, Lansingburgh, Kings- 
ton, anil Schenectady are pleasant little towoSt. 
The city of Hudson, 30 miles below Albany, 
has been lately built, and is, rapidly increasing 
Hudson's river rises near Lake Champlaj^ 
pnd funs nearly the whole length of the state, 
a course of 500 miles, affording great advan, t . 
fages for the trade of Canada and the Lakes, 
'Mohawk river falls into the Hudson above "iVL,i 
bany* In the northern parts of tfre state arc^j 
[several small rivers and laker. The principal, \ 
exports are -wheat, flour, Indian corn, pot-asl^ t 
and flax-seed. Long-Islapd and Staten Island [ 
belongs to this state ; the former is upwards*^ 
JOO jpiles |n length, and stretches along Coa^ 

necticuf| M 
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peeticut, from which it is separated by the 
&0und. m New- York was first settled by the 
$>utch, in 1615, who kept possession of it till 
1664 ; when it was taken by the English, and 
afterwards confirmed to them by treaty, in 
M>67. A considerable part of the present in- 
habitants are the descendants of the first set- 
tiers. . The remains of some Indian tribes in. 
l|abit the northern parts of the state. The 
wjkole number of souls is 586,050. 

i, New Jersey. 

r New Jersey is bounded by New- York on v 
tne north ; by the sea on the south ; by the . 
Ocejm and Hudons's river on the east, by* 
Delaware river, which separates it from Penn- 
sylvania on the. west. It is 160 miles long, and 
fO broad. Its rivers are Jlaritan, Pasaick, 
and Hackensack, none of them large'; and it 
has also a great number of creeks or rivulets^ 
The towns in New Jersey are but small ; 
scarce one of then! containing .300 houses. 
The most considerable are Trenton, Burjing* 
ton, Tilizabeth-town, Newark, and Shrewsbu- 
ty, At Princeton there is a college called 
Nassau Hall, in which many eminent men 
have been educated. There are .also a num. 
ber of valuable academies in the state. The 
foreign trade of this state is chiefly through 
the mediujns of New-York and Philadelphia. 
tts exports are wheat, corn, flour, pork, iron, 
flkx-seed, and lumber. — New Jersey was first 
settled by the Dutch from/ NewYork, and a 
/ colony 
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colony from Sweden, between the years 1614* , 
and 1620. The English afterwards took pos* 
session of it, and made a settlement about the 
year 1679. The inhabitants now* amount to 
.211,149. 

Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania is bounded on the north by 
t New- York ; on the south by Delaware state, 
' Maryland, and part of Virginia; on the east 
by Delaware river, and part of New- York ^ 
and on the west by the state of Ohio and 
Lake Erie It is 350 miles long, and 16D 
broad. The river Delaware rises in New-" 
York, and runs upwards of 300 miles, till it fall a* 
into the Atlantic, 150, miles below Philadel- 
phia, between Cape May -and Cape r/enlopen. 
One branch of the river Susquehannah rise* 
in New York, and the other in Pennsylvania, 
. and receiving the Tioga and the Juniata, it 
proceeds through Pennsylvania, and falls into 
Chesapeake bay, in Maryland. The Schuylkitf 
empties into the Delaware near Philadelphia 
The Monongahela and Alleghany have theff 
source in the western parts of the state ; and 
joining their streams at Pittsburgh, gave rise 
to the Ohio. Philadelphia is the capital, an J 
the largest and most regular city iw America. 
It is situated between the Delaware and 
Schulykill, and contains 4 1,220. inhabitants; 
but including the suburbs, they amount to 
upwards of 90,000. The buildings along 
the Delaware extend three miles; and to the 

westward 
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Westward above a mile. Lancaster is the 
largest inland tdwn in America. ,&erman- 
.town, Reading, Harrisburgh, Carlisle, York* 
and Pittsburgh, . are also flourishing inland 
towns. • At Philadelphia is an university, and 
several* academies ; a public library, a philo-. 
sophical hall, a dispensary, an hospital, a house 
fp ( r the employment and support of old and 
infirm people ; a Magdalen Society, and seve- 
ral other humane and public spirited institu- 
tions. There is a college at Carlisle, one at 
Washington, and one at Cannonsburgh ; and* 
as the Germans form a large, proportion of 
the inhabitants, the erection cf a college at 
Lancaster has lately been attempted, where 
the sciences are to be taught through the me. 
dium of the German language. The trade 
carried oh by this state is immensely great ; 
as her agriculture is in, higher perfection and 
her manufactures, more numerous, than, per- 
haps, in any other state in the union. Flour 
^? thq staple article of produce. Pennsylvania 
was granted to William Penn, an eminent 
Quaker; in 1680 : and in 1682 the settlement 
jf the province began : and increased with 
gpeat rapidity, on account of the good terms 
Offered to settlers. The inhabitants are 
602,363. < ' * 

: .The market of Philadelphia is reckoneoVone 
of the finest in the world, on account of the 
Variety, plenty, and excellence of its provw 
sipns. 
^ Delaware* 

t « 
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•. Delaware* '^ 

Delaware is the smallest state in the union*-^ 
It is 90 miles in length, and 20 in breadt^ 
Bounded by Pennsylvania on the north ; fag 
[Maryland on the south and west; and by Deft 
laware bay and river on the east. Dove* is thj[ 
capital town, Newcastle the oldest, but VVijj 
nifngtonis the largest and mofct pleasant. Aca* 
demies are founded at Wilmington andNffj* 
ark. The principal exports are flour ,apft 
corn. Delaware state was settled by the Du,tfV 
in 1620. Some years afterwards a colony g& 
Swedes came over ; and their descendant^ 
still remain in several parts of Delaiyarfe 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania* Jn 1669 tftj} 
English took* possession of this country, an4 
in 1683 it was granted to William Pemu TJ^S. 
inhabitants are 64,273. ' ^ 

Maryland. . ,e 

Maryland is bounded by Pennsylvania 6tf 
the north ; by the ocean and Virginia on thf 
south: by Delaware state on the east ; and bjf 
Virginia on the west; BeinT>* 139 miles tit 
length, and of various breacy.fas, but not ex- 
ceeding 1 10 miles. It is divided by the Hay 
pf Chesapeake into two parts railed the JhasW 
ern and Western shore. The river SuHpiet} 
hannuh falls into Chesapeake, bay, within the 
limits of Maryland ; and the Potomac divide* 
it from Virginia, This river is one of the* 
noblest in the United States : it has its source 

in 
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i h the Alleghany mountains, and empties into 
Chesapeake bay, after running through 400 
i miles of a fertile country* The other rivers 
fathis'state are small. Annapolis, the capi- 
tal is a small city, containing 20&0 inhabitants. 
; Baltimore is the principal trading city, situa- 
; reason an arm of the Chesapeake, with a good 
laftour. It contains 2,^00 houses, and 
* 2ti,2l4 inhabitants. Tredericttown and Ha- 
jjtmown are in the inland parts of the state. 
Yht principal exports of Mar) land are tobac- 
J&i wheat, flour, Indian corn, and pig iron* 
There is a college at Chester town, and ano- 
ther erected at Annapolis ; both founded by 
tHfc'state, and are to be stiled the University 
«f Maryland. The Roman Catholics have a 
Allege at Georgetown, and the Methodists 
&e at Abingdon.— In 1 1632> Charles I. of 
Ifeglmd, granted the province of Maryland 
tP Lord Baltimore, a Roman Catholic ; ac- 
cordingly, the Roman Catholics were the first 
Rulers* The Protestant religion was after- 
l^ards established ; but at the revolution all 
%$gions were put on an equality. The in- 
it^kants, are 349,692, near one third of 
fljfrojn art* slaves. , 

/'District of Columbia.— In the Consti- 
tution of the United States, Congress are im- 
fowered to exercise exclusive legislation. over 
tilth districts (not exceeding ten miles square) 
afrtnay, by the cession of particular states, and 
tbt acceptance of Congress, become the seat 
. * of : 
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of the government of the United States.-rr 
Congress have accepted a district, ceded to 
them by the states of Virginia and Maryland, 
on both sides of the Potomac, including the 
town, of Alexandria in Virginia, and George- 
town in Maryland. An elegant city has been 
laid out on the Maryland side of the Poto- 
mac, at the junction of the eastern and 
western branches of said river, and extending 
near four miles up each branch. The district 
is called Columbia, and the city is called 
Washington. Congress held their first* ses- 
sion here in the year 1800. The city of 
Washington lies nearly equidistant from the 
northern' and southern extremities of the Uni- 
ted States, and from the Atlantic to Pitts r ' 
Jburg— The inhabitants are about 12,000. 

Virginia. 

Virginia is about 450 miles in length, ant[ 
£34 in breadth. Bounded on the north, by' 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Ohio ; south by 
North Carolina j east by the ocean ; and west 
by Kentucky. The bay of Chesapeake en- 
ters the' eastern part of this state, betweer* 
Cape Henry and Cape , Charles, and extends 
270 miles to the northward, affording good 
harbours, and receiving several large rivers. 
Besides the Potomac, already described, are 
James, river, York river, Elizabeth rivery 
and Rappahannoc, all emptying into the bay ; 

with a great number of smaller streams. y -i 

There are no large towns hi Virginia. Richi 
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mono*, on James river, is the capital, with 
WOO inhabitants- Norfolk is the principal 
place for trade. This state is the largest 
and oldest in the union. On the Potomac, 
near Alexandria, k Mount Vernon* the seat 
of the late President Washington, At Wit- 
j liamsbur^ is a college called William and Ma* 
ry ; in Prince Edward county is another cal- 
led Hampton Sidney* and another is at Lex- 
jjngton* Virginia exports tobacco, wheat, In- 
dian corn, and pork. — In 1606 the first per- 
manent settlement was effected : Its inhabi. 
tains are 886,149 ; near one half whereof are 
slaves. This state has given three Presidents 
to the United States. 

KjkktucKY* 

Kentucky is bounded by the Ohio on the 
northwest ; by North Carolina on the south j 
on the east by Virginia $ and on the west by 
Cumberland river; -being £50 miles long, and 
fcOO broad. The soil is very fertile, and wa- 
tered by Kentucky, Dick's, Elk-horn, Salt, 
and Green rivers, and many creeks : these alt 
pH into the Ohio*. Lexington, the capital, 
contains 1,795 inhabitants $ and there are se- 
veral other small towns in it. The legislature 
We made provision for establishing a colt 
lege. They export tobacco, wheat, &c. and: 
trade down the Mississippi. No settlement was 
made in this country before 1775 : and not* 
Withstanding it was very much harassed by 
Aie Indians during the revolutionary war, it 
K continued 
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continued to increase, and now contains , 
220,955 inhabitants.— -Kentucky was formerly 
£ part of Virginia ; but that state having re- 
linquished its jurisdiction over this territory^ 
jt was admitted into the union, as one of th$ 
United States. - * 

j .,♦ 

North Carolina. ' 

North Carolina has Virginia on the norths* 
South Carolina on the south : the ocean dm 
the east ; and state of Tennessee on the west $ 
It is 450 miles in length, and ISO in breaddau 
The chief rivers are Cape Fear, Neus, and 
Roanoke, The broad Tennessee, or Cheroi 
kee river, rises in this state, and after a crooks- 
ed course of 600 miles, falls into the Ohkf, 
The principal towns are Newbern, Edentorit, 
Wilmington, and Fayetteville * the largest of 
them not exceeding 400 houses. Raleigh iA 
the capital, containing about 80 houses. The 
.shoals of Cape Fear, Hatteras, and Looki 
out, render the coast rather dangerous fftr 
vessels. The exports are lumber, turpcsfc 
tine, tar, pitch, corn, tobacco, and cotton. 
Their trade is carried on chiefly through 
Charleston, S. Carolina, and Petersburg, Vir-» 
ginia. Ther£ is an university established in 
North Carolina, and two or three academies 
are in a flourishing way. The first permanent 
settlement was made about the year I7idj 
the inhabitants have rapidly increased, sum 
now amount to 478,103, of whom one third 
are negroes, 4 * ** 

South 
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' J South Carolina. 

; South Carolina has North Carolina on the 
north ; Georgia on the south i the ocean on 
the east j and Tennessee on the west. 1( ii 
$00 miles long, and 125 broad. 'The princi- 
pal rivers are the Savannah, which divides 
the state from Georgia, the Santee, the Pe- 
dee, and the Edisto. Charleston, the capN 
*al, is situated between Ashly and Cooper 
«vers : their confluence, a little below the 
town, forms the harbour, which is very comv 
Jtadious, and only seven miles from the sea. 
It is a regular city, containing about 3 000. 
iouses, generally well built, and has 20,571 
inhabitants. The other towns of note in 
South Carolina, are Georgetown, Beaufort, 
jEambdeh, Winnsborough, Jacksonsborough,- 
tod, Columbia* It exports rice, indigo, lum- 
ber, cotton, and tobacco. Colleges are found* 
led at Charleston,. Winnsborough, and Cam- 
bridge. Several attempts were made to set. 
tie this country, but none proved effectual till 
die year 1669. The inhabitants are 345,591, 
in number ; whereof near one half are ne- 
groes. 

Georgia, 

' Georgia is the southernmost, and was the 
last settled of the United States. It is boun. 
ded by South' Carolina on the north ; by the 
floridas on the south ; by the ocean on the 
cast ; and the Mississippi territory on the west- 
, It 
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It is 260 miles in length/and 250 in breadth. 
Savannah, Altam&ha, and Ogechee, are the 
most considerable rivets, besides St. Mary's, 
which is part of the boundary between: the 
United States and Florida. Augusta con* 
tains about 1,200 inhabitants. Savannah is 
situated on a river of the same name, near thq 
sea, and Has a fine harbour. The other towns 
are Louisville* the capital, Frederica, which 
is convenient, for trade, Sunbury and Brtins^ 
wick, all small. A college is at Louisville* 
and provision is made for an academy in* 
each county. Cotton, corn, rice, lumber, and 
tobacco are the chief exports of Georgia. Thq 
Tea Shrub is cultivating. In the _ western 
parts of this state, and of South Carolina, are 
several tribes of Indians. Georgia was firs* 
settled ia 1732, and the inhabitants are now 
/1&2*68£, of whom above one third are »e» 
gross. 

TBKKXBSft€« 

Tennesse is bounded by Kentucky on the 
north ; by Georgia on the south ; by Norths 
Carolina on the east • and by the Mississippi oiv 
the west. Being 400 miles in length, and 105 
in breadth. The climate is healthy, and the. 
soil rich. It produces wh^at, rye, corn, to- 
s bacco, indigo, and cotton. The river Tenes* 
see runs, through the state, and opens a mar- 
ket for its produce to the Mississippi; Three 
, colleges are founded, and several academies 
opened* KnoxviHe is the capital, with 549 
inhabitants. The first settlement of tbis ter- 
ritory 
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ritory was in 1765. It contains 105,602 in- 
habitants* 

Oh*o 
Is 200 miles long, and 200 broad.. Bor- 
dered on the north by lake Erie * f south by the t 
Ohio river ; east by Pennsylvania ; and west, 
by Indiana territory. The principal rivers, 
are Muskingum, Hockhocking, Sciota and 
Miami* The soil is excellent, and the climate 
healthy. The exports are, flour, corn, cotton, 
beef, pork, lumber &c. The capital town is 
Chiticothe, containing about 200 houses. Mar 
rietta, Cincinnati, and Gallipolis are thriving 
towns.' The legislature has founded and en- 
dowed an university.— Ofyio was part of the 
Northwestern Territory ; and having attain- 
ed a suitable population, it was in 1 802, erect r 
ed by Congress into a state, and admitted into. 
the Union. Tfie inhabitants are, 45,854. ^ 

Indiana. 

That part of the Northwestern Territory 
I not included in the state of Ohio, is named 
Indiana, and Michigan. They are erected 
f into separate governments ; and a Gover- 
f nor, judges, and other officers, are appoint- 
■ ed by the President of the United States. 
1 Vincennes is the capital of Indiana ; and De- 
troit of Michigan* 

Mississippi Territory. 
This territory comprehends the western 
part of Georgia lately ceded to Congress, and 
K 2 in 
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in 1800 it was erected into a separate govern* 
ment* It is a most beautiful country, and is 
the southwest extremity of the. United States* 
JLts principal settlement is the Natchez. Its 
inhabitants are 8,350. These territories will 
in a short time become new states. 

A Comparative View of the United Statbs, 1800. 



STATES. 


Numb.oj 

Inhabit* 

1800 


3 3 


Chief Cities 
Populai 


with their 
ion* 


Nev\T Hampshire, 


1«J,858 


b 


Portsmouth 


5,33# 


Massachusetts, 


564,564 


17 


Boston- 


24,937 


Connecticut, 


251,002 


7 


New Haven 


-5,347 


Vermont, 


154,465 


4 


Middle bury 


1,234 


Rhode Island, 


68,122 


. 2 


Newport 


6,739 


New-York, 


586,050 


17 


New-York 


60,496 


New-Jersey, 


211,149 


6 


Trenton 


2,000 


Pennsylvania, , 


602,365 


18 


Philadelphia 


41,224 


Delaware, 


64,273 


1 


Wilmington 


3,000 


Maryland, 


349,692 


9 


Baltimore 


26,21* 


Virginia, 


886,149 


22 


Richmond 


5,737 


North Carolina, 


478,106 


12 


Raleigh 


40* 


South Carolina, 


345,591 


8 


Charleston 


20,571 


Georgia, 


162,686 


4 


Louisville 


_* 


Kentucky, 


220,955 


6 


Lexington 


1,795 


Tennessee, 


105,602 


3 


Knoxville 


51? 


Ohio, 


45,854 


1 


Chilicothe 


— >* 


Indiana Territory, 


5,365 




Vincennes 


714 


Mississippi Terri 


8,850 




Hatches 


-#^-— 


Michigan, 


3,206 




Detroit 


.2,000 








1809, Siropo**"^ ^»Krm* 


5, 


278,5 J 81 


141 




7,000,000 



Louisiana lies on the west bank of thd 
Mississippi. The French had a colony here 
until 1763, when it was ceded to'the Spaniards* 
In 1800 it was again ceded to France ; whof 
in 1803, sold it to the United States for fifteen 

millions 
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millions of dollars. Congress have establish- 
ed two temporary governments. The boun* 

* daries of this country are not yet defined, but 

* it is very extensive, watered by large rivers* 
and of a fruitful soil, producing sugar, and other 
most valuable articles* Upwards of 100 miles 
from the mouth of the Mississippi is the city 
of New Orleans, which is the general reposi- 
tory of the produce brought down the Ohio 
and Mississippi, and contains 1 1 ,000 inhabi- 
tants* 

y- British Colonies. 

* Canada has New Britain on the north ; the 
United States and Nova Scotia on the south 
and east j and on the West, parts unknown*. 
It is 820 miles long, and 300 broad. The 
winter continues near six months in the year* 
It exports fish, lumber^ wheat and oil; but 
principally furs and peltries. . The large 
river St. Laurence runs through this pro- 
vince ; and in the Gulf of St. Lauience lie 
the islands of Anticosti, St. John, and Cape 
Breton. Montreal and Quebec are the chief 
titles — Canada was first settled by the French 
in 1(>08, and retained by them till 1759, when 
the English conquered it* ' The inhabitants 
we now about 200,000; a great many of 
whom are French, or descenderits of the 
French settlers. 

Canada has been lately divided into twb 
provinces, the one called Upper Canada, and 
the other Lower Canada. 

Nwa Scotia? including- New-Brunswick, 

extends 
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extend* from the D wtrkrt of Main, to the Guif 
of St. Laurence ; and from the ocean to Cana- 
da. Itis^OmUeftb^oad/ftttclSsaitmgt St* 
John's river ruas nearly the length of the pro- 
vince* The principal towns are Halifax and 
Annapolis, both having good harbours. Shel* 
bume is a considerable town, built by the roy* 
siftst*, or adherents to the British, who left the 
United States aft the conclusion of the war* 
This country is cold and mostly barren ; its. 
inhabitants, about 50,000, chiefly subsist by 
their fisheries. The southernmost point of 
Nova Scotia is called Cape Sable ; within 
which b the bay of Ftmdy. Nov* Scotia was 
early settled, but the population is inconside- 
rable. 

NW Burr aw is the most northerly part of 
America. It i$ a cold and barren country, in- v 
habited By some wandering tribes of savages* 
It hate many bays and rivers. The British 
trade to it for furs and fish. 

S^ANrsH Provinces. 

East and West Florida lie between the 
state of Georgia and the Gulf of Mexico,* the 
Atlantic and the Mississippi. They are 500 
miles in length, and 2oo in breadth* The 
capital of East Florida is St. Augustine ; the 
chief city of West Florida is Pensacola. The 
soil is fruitful, th* cluaafte niacin? and in, some 
parts unhealthy* Cape Florida is the eastern- 
most point of the province, and|j uts considera- 
bly into the oram. The Gulf of Florida i* to 
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the northward of the Cape, and the Gulf of 
Mexico to the southward. 

k {irolffistila" 'sjrpu rtittfd frottrj 
ew.^xjcb^ by the Gulf of California, it has . 
>t Jet been settled by the Spaniards. > 

rNpw Mfexico, Louisiana, and California 
elide an' extensive tract of country, but vejy 
ttlj known. They lie between the Missis- 
ippl antfthePaciftc ocean j have Old Mexico 
m'tfce south, but stretch northward without 
ftyiartiCular boundary. Santa Fee is the ca- 
Atafl 6i New Me xico. ' ' ' ' ' v 

<3jxn Mexico, or Nbw S*>ain, has New 
Vlexka on the north ; and extends southward 
Jong the isthmus of Darien to Terra Firma ; 
m the east is the Gulf; and on the west is the 
>ac]fic. Being 2000 miles, long, and from 60 
o 000 miles broad. It is a* rich country, con* 
aining mines of gold and silver, and produc- 
ing other yajuable articles of commerce, as 
socoa, cochineal. Mexico, and Acapulco^ a 
haijitime town oft the Pacific, are the chief 
fcwfas. Mexico was the first country the, 
>p&iiarcU took possession of on the continent.; 
t was populous, and the natives had made, 
some progress in civilization ; but the~ Span- 
iards destroyed several millions before they' 
wtfte subdued, 

>— SOU¥H AME MCAr - 

South America is of a triangular form, 
lying in the vast Southern ocean, and almost 

encompassed 
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encompassed by it. The isthmus bf Darieit 
joins it to North America ; and the mountainf ' 
called the Andes, extend from the isthrm?a 
almost to the southern extremity, which is 
nearly 4000 miles, and are the highest in th$ 
world. It is watered by the large y vers Oro> 
nooko, La Plata, Amazon, Para, and $t* 
JFrar.cis, with a great number of smaller one$» 

The Spanish and Portuguese provinces, in 
America are governed by viceroys. from .Eu- 
rope, who live in great splendor. The chief 
cities are very magnificent ; and the trade , jf 
of great value. The Roman Catholic religion 
is professed by the Europeans ; and the 
priests say they have converted many of the 
natives* 

There is bat a small part of this extensive 
continent properly known, settled or improved, 
owing to the policy of its European masters. 

Spanish Provinces. 

Terra Firm a extends from old Mexico to 
the river Oronooko, 700 miles ; and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, 1400 miles* li 
produces corn, sugar, tobacco, &c. Panama, 
on the Pacific, Porto Bello and Carthagena, on 
the east side of the isthqaus, are the chief 
towns. Pearls are found in the bay of Panama* 

Peru is a very pleasant and populous coun- 
try ; lying between the mountains of the An- 
des and the Pacific ocean. On the north is 
Terra Firma, and Chili on the south. It is 
20Q0 miles long, and 500 broad. It abounds 

in 
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to gold and silver mines ; and from thence 
come Peruvian bark , balsam of Peru, quick- 
Silver, &c. 'Th« capital city is Lima. 
' Chili lies on the southward of Peru, along 
the Pacific ocean. The Spaniards have two 
towns on the coast, St. Jago, and Baldavia ; 
But they were never able to subdue the na- 
tives. This province exports provisions and s 
-%ome gold. x 

: Paraguay is a level, pleasant, and fruitful 
Country, on the Atlantic side of south Ame- 
rica. It is 1500 miles long, and 1000 broad. 
Baenos Ayres, on the river Plata, is the chief 
town. In this country are some gold and sil- 
ver mines, ' 

Portuguese Settlement. 

Brazil lies between Amazonia and Para- 
guay, and the Atlantic and Peru. It is very 
large. The Portuguese took possession of 
this country about 1530. It is said a vein of 
fold runs through, the whole province ; and 
dimonds, amber, chrystal, and jasper are 
found in it. These* with the cotton, tobacco, 
JHIgar, and drugs for medicine and manufac- 
tures, may give an idea of the value of the 
Wintry. The capital is Rit> Janeiro, contain- 
ing 200,000 inhabitants. The Portuguese, go- 
vernment has lately removed to Brasil. 

- French and Dutch Colonfct. 
" Guiama lies between the river Oroonoko 
and Amazon, and extends from the Atlantic to 

" . Terra 
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Terra Firma. It i* divided into two parts :-** 
Cayenne, which belongs to the French ;/ and I 
Surrinam, belonging to the Dutch- The coun-| 
try produces coffee, cotton, fugar, tobacco, &c. I 

and is a rich and valuable fettlement. 1 

• » ' • ( 

Countries in poffeffion of the Natives* 

Patagonia is a large tra& of country, at the 
fouthern extremity of the continent* It is cold 
and barren. 

Terra del Foco is an ifland feparated from 
the continent by the Straits of Magellan. The 
fouthermoft point of land is called Cape Horn. 

American Iflands. 

In the great gulf between North and South 
America, lie a vaft number of iflands, denomi- 
nated the Weft Indies. They extend from the 
6oth to 85th degree of weft longitude,- and from 
the 1 oth to the 23d of north latitude. Thofe 
that lie neareft the eaft have been called Wind- 
ward iflands, the others the Leeward. They 
produce fugar, rum, coffee, cotton, indigo, &c. ; 
and are pofleffed by different European powers. 
— During war they often change piafters. 

Spani/b iflands. — Trinidad f Margaretta, Porto 
Rico, Cuba, and St. Domingo, in which the ne- 
groes have eftablimed their independence, and 
call it by its original name, Hayti, 

Dutch iflands — Curracoa, St. Euftatius, Saba, 
and St. Martina which is partly French* 

Dantfh iflands*~St. Thomas, and St. Croix. 

French 
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French iflands — Martinico, Guadeloupe, St. 

jLucia, Tobago, Grenada, St. Bartholomew* 

Oefeada, and Martgalante* 

» Evglifk Ukods-T-Jamaica, Barbadoes," Domi- 

bica, St. Vincent, Montferret, Anguilla, Bar- 

fcuda, Nevis, Antigua, St. Kfcts^ and Tortola. 

I*. In thefe iftands, for many years <paft, tfbe 

[poor negroes have undergone the moft wretdhed 

jilarery. * But benevolence and humanity begin 

jto prevail fo untverfally, *hat we have good 

jgrfcund to believe the condition of onr fable fel- 

fiptr creatures will hie rendered moue happy. 

f ^Thc Falkland iflands lie on the -eaft cbaft of 

f&jurh America near Cape Horn. Juan Fer- 

. diflfndes ip po the weft .title of America, oppo- 

j file Cbili. The Gallepago ifies He upder the 

eijjuator, oppofite Pert* ;\ thefe belong to Spain. 

j vNortheaft of the Weft- Indies, and oppofite 

ttofe Florida*, are the Bahama iflapds ; eaft of ihe 

^arolinas, are the Bermuda iflands ; and oppo- 

! file taNova Scotia is Newfoundland, famous for 

I it8, fif&eries : thefe belong to England. 

r?~ — — -— - •'■ ' 

j . EUROPE. 

J Leaving America, we pafs over the Atlantic 

«$ean to' Europe, which, though the . leaft ex- 

ttnfive quarter of the globe, is in many refpects 

thacwbicfr? next to our own country, moft de- 

K&att&aAU* attention. There the human mind 

f Jias made the greateft progrefs towards its im- 

* provement ; agd there the arts, whether of util- 

I* ity 
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ity or ornament, the fciences, both military and 
civil, have been carried to the greateft Height 
and perfection. If we except the earlieft ages 
of the world, it is in Europe we find the great- 
eft variety of character, government, and man- • 
ners ; and from thence we draw the greateft 
number of facts and memorials, either for our 
entertainment or ihftruction. 

Description. 

Europe is fuuated between 10 degrees weft 
and 65 eaft longitude • and between 36 and 7a 
degrees north latitude. Bounded by the icy fea 
on the north ; by the Mediterranean, which di- 
vides it from Africa, on the fouth ; by Alia on 
the eaft ; and by the Atlantic ocean on the weft : 
being 3000 miles long, and 2500 miles broad. 

The chief mountains in Europe are, the Alps, 
between France and Italy ; the Appenine hills, 
in Italy; the Pyrenean hills,' that divide France 
from Spain ;" the Carpathian mountains in the 
ibuth of Poland ; fome high hills in Britain ; the 
burning mountains, or volcanoes, of Vefuvius 
and Stromboli, in Naples ; Etna in Sicily ; and 
Ecla in Iceland. 

History. 

Europe was chiefly peopled by the defen- 
dants of Japheth, the fon of Noah. The(e 
.people having removed fo far from their former 
habitations in AG a, loft all connection with the 
civilized part of mankind, and funk in an abyfs 

of 
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of ignorance and barbarity. The country was 
divided into a number of fmall ftates, who were 
almoft continually engaged in wars wnh each 
other. — Greece was the firft European "country 
that made progrefs in civilization, and' was long 
famous \ii arts and arms ; and, under Alexander 
the Great, obtained the empire of the world. 
The Romans were the next people that emerged 
from barbarity. They carried their conquefts 
over a great ^>art of the globe ; and fuccefsfully 
cultivated the arts and fciences. In the fifth 
century the Roman empire was overturned by 
the irruptions of the Goths and Vandals, or 
northern barbarians ; who eftabliihed kingdoms 
in France, Spain, Italy, &c. From the 5th to- 
the 1 6th century, Europe exhibited a long night 
of ignorance and fuperftition. Learning then. 
revived; printing was invented, and greater pro- 
grefs is now made in civilization than we find in 
any other period of hiftory. 

JM VIS'IONS. 

Europe is 'divided into the following empires,, 
kingdoms, and dates : 

Denmark. 

Denmark, lying on the north of Germany, is 
made up of eighr iflands in the Baltic fea, and a 
peninfula, called Jutland. It is about 250 miles 
long, and 18b broad ; and it contains 2,229,000 
inhabitants. The iflands are named ZelanJ, Fu- 
nen, Langland, Laland, Falfter, Mona, Feme- 

rem, 
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rem, and Alfon. Jutland, the peninsula, is di* 
vided into north and Couth : the north pert has 
retained the name Jutland ; but the fouth r*art> 
which borders upon Germany, is tailed the dtttr 
chy of Slefwick. Denmark is a hereditary kisfeg** 
dom, and governed in an abfoliwbe manner* i Jm 
religion is Lutheran ;. no other being tolerated- • 
it is a flat, cold country, add in .general an in- 
different foil ; very little coKn,.excep« rye, growe 
here v but there are ficnse paeti, of the penniftdai 
. very ferule. Escorts are timber, lean cattle, - 
dry fifh, woo* aud naval ftoees. Copentagca 
is the metropolis, a large, rich, and weH foactifi* 
ed town, where there is abou* i©o,ooo 'mbctbfr* 
tants* Chriftiau VII is the prefent king, am/ am 
absolute monarch : he was born in 1 749* 

Norway, Iceland, Greenland^ Nova.ZewbJa> 
and faro, are fubjs& tor Denmark t the}) av* 
cold and barren countries* 

Denmark, the ancient kingdom, of the Girths, 
was very little known till the year 714, when 
Corma was king, and Suenon, king of Norway, 
in 998* Thefe two kingdoms were united on- 
der Eric IX, in 1 4 1 2. The crowns were elective 
till 1660, when it was declared hereditary, in 
favour of Frederic III. 

* ' . SWESUtN. 

Sweden aimoft encpmpaflfes the Baltic Tea. It 
is bounded by Daniffr Lapland on the north ; by 
the Baltic on the fouth ; by Ruffia on the eaft ; 
and by Norway on the weft. It is 800 miles bv 
length, and 500 in breadth ; and it contains 

2,500,000 
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5,500,000 inhabitants. A great part of this ' 
country is uninhabitable. The air is cold, but 
wholefome. Denmark and Sweden have neither 
faring nor autumn : fummer burfts froai winter, 
asri continues three months, during which time 
vegetation is amazingly rapid. The wealth of 
Sweden arifes from her iron works* The Lu- 
theran religion )$ eftabli&ed, but others are tol- 
erated* Stockholm is the capital, and contains 
$0,000 inhabitants. The government is an ab- 
fctote monarchy., 

We have no certain account of this country 
till the reign of Boroio, A. D. 7 1 4. Margaret, 
queen of Denmark and Norway, was called to 
the throne of Swedes, on the forced refignation 
of Albert, their king* A. D« 1387. It remain- 
ed united to. *he Daniih crown till 1523; when 
the famous G oft a v us Vafa expelled the Danes. 
It has ever fince remained independent • but 
was made an abfokite monarchy by the late Gus- 
tavos, in 1772. Guftavus IV. born in 1778, 
is the prefent king. 

Russia* 

Raffia is the lavgeft empire in Europe, and, 
if we add its Afiatic dominions, larger than all 
the reft of Europe. It comprehends the nor- 
thern parts of Europe and Afia. It has #ie 
fiozen ocean on the north ; Turkey and Tartary 
onthefouth; on the eart k reaches very near 
to the northweft coaft of America 5 and Swe* 
den and Poland on the weft. It contains 

L2 ' 24,000,000 _ 
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24,000,000 of inhabitants'. A country To exten** 
five mufthave a great variety of foil and climated 
It comprehends fbrty*four different nations^ as 
the Coffees', the Tartars, the Tungufiaps, &e- 
—Great improvements have lately heen made, 
and are ftill making, as to the civilization of.tfee 
inhabitants, the extending of commerce, and tfc«£ 
advancement of manufactures and agriculture. 
The chief rivers are the- Wolga, the Don, a:.- 1 
the Borifthenes ; all very large. Theeftablillj- 
ed religion is the Greek church; but Roruanr 
Catholics and Proteftants are in fome degree 
tolerated ; and many of the inhabitants are Ma- 
bometants and Pagans. The government is an 
abfolute monarchy. Peterfburgh is the cbief ci- 
ty ; it contains 130,000 inhabitants. 

The hiftdry of this empire, which is now of 
fuch 'importance in the affairs of P2urope, has k& 
commencement only A. D. 862, when Ruric 
was grand duke of Novogorod, ir this country- 
In the year 98 1 , Wolidimer was the firft Chrif. 
tian king. About -1058 the Poles conquered it y 
but it is uncertain how long they kept it. 'Atv 
drey I, began his reign in 1:58, and laid the 
foundation of Mofcow. About 1200 tire Mun- 
gul Tartars conquered it, and held it iubjecl: to 
them till 1540, when John Bafilowitz. restored 
it to independency. About the middle of the 
fixteenth century, the Ruffians difcovered and 
conquered Siberia. 1 1 became an empire in 1 72, 1 • 
Peter I, (one of the moft extraordinary men 
that ever lived) affumed the title of Emperor of 
all the Ruflias, which was admitted by all the 

powers 
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powers of Europe in fubfequent negotiations. In 
the year 1740, a revolution was efie&ed with- 
out blood flied, in favour of the emprefs Eliza- 
beth ; and another in 1772, ih favour of the 
emprefs Catharine II, who depofed her confoft 
Ptxex 111* Her reign was the admiration of 
Europe* She extended commerce., improved 
the empire, and cultivated the fciences. — Alex,, 
luder l/born 1777, is the prefent fovereign* 

Great Britain. 

Great Britain is an id and, divided into Eng- 
land and Scotland— England is bounded on 
the north by Scotland ; on the fouth by the 
Englifh channel which divides it from France ; 
on the eaft by the German ocean ; and on the 
weft by St. George's channel, and the Irifh fea. 
It is 360 miles in length, and 300 in breadth ; 
containing 9,000,000 of inhabitants. The foil is 
generally fertile, and is highly cultivated* The 
principal rivers are the Thames, the Medway, 
the Severn, the Trent, the Humber, and the 
Dee* f England, carries on an extenfive com- 
merce to all parts of the world ; and her manu- 
factures are very numerous and excellent. The 
Epifcopalian religion is eftablifhed ; but other 
feels are tolerated* The government is a mixed, 
or limited monarchy : no law can be puffed with- 
out the content of the king, lords, and commons* 
London, the metropolis, contains near 900,000 
inhabitants. 

Britain was Httle known before the Invafion 
of Tulius Caefar, fifty years before the birth of 

J ' Chrift- 
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. Chrift ; and thea its inhabitants were remarka- 
ble for their barbarifm and ferocity. The Ro* 

, mans governed England jo© years. When they 
retired, the Soots and Pi&s, who kahabked the 
northern parts of the illaad. continually baraff- 
ed the Engliib, and kid walle die country ; on 
which they invited over the Saxons, a German 
nation, to their aflHtaiKC The Saxons came, 
and defeated the invaders : but afterwards e»- 
ljaved or extirpated thofe whom they <ame to 
defend ; and governed the country upwards of 
500 years. The Danes then conquered the- 
kingdom and ktpt poffeflian 30 years* In the' ' 
year 1066, William the Conquerer, (take of, 
Normandy, canie over from France, and eftab- 
liihed hiaaielf upon the throne* Abnott perpe- 
tual wars have iubfifted between France and 
England, frnce the Norman copqueft* In 12^4* - 
the Parliaments were Jirft called* Many drag- 
gles were made, by the people for liberty, civH 
and religious ; they were finally fuccefsful, at the 
revolution in j688* ^George 111* born June 
4th, 1738, is the prefent king. 

. Scotland has the northern ocean en the 
north ; England on the fouth : the British or 
German ocean on the eaft ; and the Atlantic 011 
the wefl. It is 300 miles in length, and 150 m 
breadth ; and contains j, 000 ,ppo of inhabitants* 
Its foil is not fo ferule as that of England* The. 
principal rivers are the Forth, the Tay, the 
Spey, the Tweed, and the Clyde ; and there are 
feveral beautiful lataes or lochs, 0$ Locb Lomond, ' 
■L f. ' ' Loch 
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Lech Fyn, &c. The Frefbyteriaft religion' is 
t&abliJHed, and. others aire tolerated^ GoverH- 
roent av>d trade are the fame as in England ; the 
two kingdoms, being uukedv Edinburgh*, the 
capital, contains 90,0c© inhabitants, Oil the 

[ aorthern* and weftern parts of Scotland* Ue fo. 

I vera I clutters ofiikmds/ called the Orkney, the 
Shetland Uk&, and the Hebrides. 

Scotland was. aitfieiut I v called Caledonia, and 
boofts. great antiquity. The inhabitants had fe- 
vcare> coottfts with the Romans, whor were ne- 
ver able to fubdu* then* On the departure of 
the Romans, the natives wete coittnuftUy en- 
jpged, lor feveralceatwr ies, in coi^efts with their 
fc&bern neighbours. At length the ca«fe of 
theft* wars ceafed,, by James VI, of Scotland, be- 
comig heir to the crown of England in 1,603 ; 
and the two kingdom* were united m 1705- 
Since that time the happinefs <tf Groat fintaia 
has greatly increafed. 

Ireland* 

Ireland is. an iftand. It has. the Irtfh fea on 
the eaA ; and the Atlantic ocean on all its other 
fides* its length is 285 miles, and its breadth 
1G0; and contains 3,000,000 of inhabitants. 
Its foil is extremely fertile. Its chief rivers are 
the Shannon, the Liffy, the Boyn, the Barrow,. 
ami the Noire, and it has alfo feveral fine lakes* 
Ireland is famous for its linen, beef, and butter* 
The Proteftant religion is eftabliihed ; but all 
others are tolerated ; and two thirds of the in-. 

habitants 
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habitants are Roman Catholics. Dublin, the 
capital, is a beautiful city, and contains 200,000 
inhabitants. , 

Ireland was anciently divided into a number* 
of petty kingdoms. In 1172, Henry II, of Eng- 
land, taking advantage pf the diffentions of the 
native princes, conquered Ireland ; and it hasx 
ever fince been annexed to the crown pf Eng- 
land ; and an union took place in 1800* Xhp 
prefent inhabitants of lrelartd confift of three- 
diftinct claffes pf people : — the old IrHh, whcj 
habit the interior or weftern parts; the de*. 
pendants of the Engliih, who inhabit Dublin, and. 
the coaft, facing England ; and the defcendants 
of the Scots, who dwell in the northern parts* 
The Irifli, Scots, and Englifh nations are repre* 
fented in one parliament : and the three king- 
doms are (tiled, The United kingdoms of Great; 
Britain and Ireland. 

United Provinces ; now the Kingdom of 
Belgium. . r 

The United Provinces are fevert : Holland^ j 
Zealand, Utrecht, Giielderhnd, Overwyfel, . 
Groningen, and Friefland. They are bounded 
northweft by the German ocean j fouth by: 
France ; and by Germany on the edl. Thought i 
the extent of this country be fmall, it is exceed-' I 
ingly well peopled and rich ; and is ranked among , 
the tirft powers in Europe. _ The length is 150 
miles, and the breadth nearly the fame ; con- 
taining about 2,000,00c of inhabitants, it* 

natural 
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| natural prodijcYions are few ; but the trade and 

manufactures are very extenfive. The rivers 

j are the Rhine, the Meafe, the Scheldt, and the 

! Vetch. The citizens are of all religions ; but 

[the majority are Presbyterians,. Amfterdam, 

reckoned the capital of the United Provinces, 

is a very fine and rich city, containing 214,000 

people. 

Thefe provinces were originally an aflemblage 
of feveraTlordfliips, dependent upon the king of 
Spain ; from whole yoke they withdrew them- 
selves on account of the tyranny of the govern- 
ment, during the reign of Philip II. in the 
year 1579- After a tedious war, Spain ac- 
knowledged their independence in 1609. They 
t firft eftablifhed a republican government, 
nd made the executive power hereditary in the 
family of the Prince of Orange. But fcfter the 
oiuntry was conquered by the French, in 1794, 
they depofed and baniihed the Stadiholder/ and 
new modelled their conilitution ; which has been 
a^nin changed, and is now a monarchy. Louis 
Bonaparte the firft king, t 

Netherlands. 

The Netherlands, or Flanders, are fituated 

between France and Germany, and the United 

j; Provinces. They are divided as follows : — 

I r. Flanders, belonging to the Dutch, Auftrians; 

I artd French. 2. Artois, famous for tapeftry. 

3*. Hainault; 4. Namur. 5. Luxemburgb. 

6. Lmiburgh. 7. Antwerp. 8. Michlinall: 

thefe 
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tfatfe belong to Auftrta. 9. 8f afc-jnt, fnbjeg to 
the Dutch and Aufiriqns. 10. Cantbray, fwb-' 
jec} to France* The inhabitants are called 
Flemings ; and are, in general, rigid Roman 
Catholics. They manufacture fine lawns, cam-1 
brics, lace and -tapeftry. It is x a very fertile 
country. It h about 100 miles fquare ; and 
contains 2,000,000 of inhabitants. Brtiflelsis 
the chief city, containing 100,000 people- 
Flanders, originally the country of the an- 
cient Belgx, was conquered by Jtilius Cae&r 
forty feven years before Chrift ; parted into tlie 
hands of France, A. D. 412 ; and was govern* 
ed by its earls, fubjeel: to that crowft, from 864 to 
1 369. By marriage it then came into the houfe 
of Auftria. It has frequently been the feat of 
European wars. It was conquered « by the 
French in I793> and is now united to that em- 
pire. v 

German v. 
Germany is bounded on the north by the Ger- 
man ocean, Denmark and the Baltic; on the 
fouth by the Alps and Switzerland ; h-ivins Po- 
land, Hungary, and Turkey on the eaft : and 
the territories of France and the Netherlands ouj 
the weft : being 600 miles long, and 500 broad. 
It is faid the number of inhabitants arc 
24,000,000. It is divided into nine diftricts, 
which are called the nine circles of the empire^ 
There names are : — i. Upper Saxony., £• Low- 
er Saxony. 3, Weftpfyalia. 4. Upper Rhine.! 
5. Lower Rhine. 6. Franconial 7. Auftria* I 
JB. Bavaria. 9. Suabia. Tttf 
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The emperor is head, but not mafter of the 
empire ; for be can do but Hale without the 
ttm&fit of the ele&or*, princes, and imperial 
free ckies 5 which together from what is called 

f the Diet ©f the empire, which affembles in the 
town of RatisboU< There are nine electors ; 

, which, are, in order, the elector of Mentz, 
Titers, Cologne, Bohemia, Bavaria, Saxony, 

i Brandei&urgb, Palatine, arid Hanover. In theie 

[ lire veiled the right of electing emperors of 
Oermany 5 for the empire is hot hereditary. 
The electors are all fovereign princes- The elec- 
tor of Bohemia is king of Bohemia, and his ca- 
pita! town. is. Prague t the capital of the elector 
of Bavaria is Munich ; the elector of Saxony is 
the molt confiderable of ail the electors, and his 
electorate is the fbeft ; Drefdeii is the capital : 
the elector of Brandenburg is alfo king of Pruf- 
fia. : the chief towfts of the elector of Palatine 
nrt Mafchekn and Dufleldorp: the elector of 
Hanover is the king of England* 

The foil of Germany is not fo fertile' as that 
rf France or Itafy ; but the country produces 
Rfcenftt' and Mofette wiaes ; abounds in- metals 
and minerals ; and is remarkable for the variety 
of its manufactures. It was in Germany the re- 
formation began ; however feveral of its prin- 
ces atfg ftilf Hom^i CathoBcs, the reft are Pfo- 
teftant»; a¥*d k abounds with other religious 
fafte Germany is watered by A* Danube, the 
fefgefl river irt Europe, the Rhine, the ill ante, 
the Weftl* the Elbe, and rite Oder. Vienna is 

the 
M 
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the capital of the whole empire, and contains 

660,000 inhabitants. > 

Antient Germany extended over one third of 
Europe.— ^Charlemagne was the founder of the 
prefent German empire, iji the year 800. His 
pofterity inherited the throne till 914, whea 
Conrad, duke of Franconia, was ele&ed empe- 
ror by the German princes* Since that time 
Germany has been confider^d as an eleftivc mo* 
narchy. In 1438 the archduke of Auftria was 
placed upon the throne; and his dependents 
have been continued in that dignity by eledion 
for upwards of 300 years. Francis II, the 
prefent emperor, befides the empire, poffeffes by 
inheritance the kingdoms of Bohemia and Hun* 
gary, and the circle of Auftria. 

Great revolutions have lately taken place* 
The country on the left bank of the Rhine is 
ceded to France* Several princes have been 
depofed.; others have withdrawn from the Ger* 
manic body, and united by the ftyle of the Con? 
federation of the Rhine, and are under the pro-i 
te&ion of France. So that the old empire in 
overturned. The former emperor is ftyled em« 
p'eror of Auftria. 

Hungary. * 

Hungary is bounded by Poland on the north i 
by Turkey on the fouth and eaft ; and by Aufi 
tria and ^VI or a via on the weft. It is divided jntdj 
— i. Upper Hungary. 2. Lower Hufcgar 
3. Tranfylvjmia. .4. Efclavonia* The land 4 
very fertile,' and in Jbme places produces th 

ma 
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moft efteetifed grape in Europe. Presburgh, 
in upper Hungary, is the capital of the whole 
kingdom. Hungary has often been the feat of 
bloody wars between the Turks and Germans* 
The prevailing religion is the Roman Catholic : 
but other profefhons are tolerated* Its inhabi- 
tants are about 3,000,000. . * 

This kingdom is the ancient Pannonia. Ju- 
litis Caefar was the firft Roman that attacked 
Hungary, and Tiberius fubdued it- The Goths 
afterwards took it ; and in the year 376 it be- 
came a prey to the Huns and Lombards. It 
was annexed to the empire of Germany under 
Charlemagne ; but became an independent king- 
dom in 920. Formerly it was^an affemblage of 
different ftates ; and the firft who aflumed the. 
title of king was Stephen, in the year 997, dis. 
tinguHhed with the appellation of Saint, becaufe 
he firft introduced Christianity in this country. 
It belongs now to the houfe of Auftria. 

Poland. 

Poland is bounded by the Baltic and Ruflia on 
the north ; Turkey in Europe, and Hungary on 
the fouth ; Ruflia on the eaft ; and Germany 
on the weft. It is 700 mil^s in length, and 680 
in breadth ; containing 14,000,000 inhabitants. 
Its foil is fertilej-but there is little trade carried 
en ; and the peasantry are in the moft wretched 
ftate of vaflalage. The eftablifhed religion is Ro« 
man Catholic ; but Proteftants, Jews, and ma- 
ny other fefts are tolerated. The king is elected 

by 
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by the nobility, clergy, and gentry. The 
chief rivers are the Viftuia, the Neifter, and the 
Rorifthenes. Warfaw is the capital city, and 
has 80,000 inhabitants. 

Poland was anciently the country of the Van- 
dals, who emigrated from it to invade the Re- 
man empire, it was erected into a dutchy, of 
which Lechus was the firft duke, A. D. 694. It 
became a kingdom in the year iooo- Otho t II. 
emperor of Germany, conferred the title of 
king on Boleflaus I. It was difmembered b> the 
emperor of Germany, the emprefs of Rufila, 
and the king of Pruflfia, who, by a partition 
treaty, fetzed the mod valuable territories in 
1772* In 1792 a new conftiturion was formed, 
whereby liberty was granted to the people : but 
the emprefs of Ruflia tyrannically invaded them 
with her troops, and obliged them to return to 
their old form of government. A new partition* 
of the kingdom afterwards took place ; and 
Staniflaus Auguftus, the laft king was dethroned. 
The French have (ince feized part of the coun- 
try, and ere&ed ieveral feparate governments. 

Prussia. 

The kingdom of Pririlia was formerly a dutchy 
<?f Poland, which bounds it to the fouth, eaft, 
and weft ; and it has the Baltic on the north. It 
is 1 60 miles long, and 1 1 2 broad ; containing 
X, 000, 000 of inhabitants. 1 he air is whole- 
fome, and the foil fruitful. Pregal, Vittula, 
lyiemel, and the Elbe, are the chief rivers- Its 
government is an abfolute monarchy. The 

Proteftant 
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Jfrogeftant njtigion is eftabl#bed> vkougb all oth- 
ers are tolerated. Kontmgfburgh, the capital 
has 56,000 inhabitants, and feas a contiderablq 
trade. 1 he king of Pruflia had alfo territories, 
hi Germany, in Switzerland, in the Netherlands, 
and in Poland: fo that he **as a very powerful 
prince ; but entering into war with France, he 
loft great part ofhis territories, and is sow in a 
degraded fiat e. Berlin contains 126,000 inha- 
bitants. Frederic IV, the reigning prince, was 
born in 1770. 

Pruflia was anciently inhabited by ah idola- 
trous and cruel people called the Venedi. f he 
barbarity and ravages they were continually ma- 
king upon their neighbours, obliged Conrad, 
cjuke of Mafbvia, about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, to call to his affiftance the 
knights of the Teutonic order, who were juft 
then returned from the Holy Land. They at- 
tacked thefe people, with fuccefs, and after a 
bloody war of fifty years, reduced, them' to obe- 
dience, and obliged them to embrace- Chriftian- 
ity. 'They maintained their conqucft till 1525,- 
when Albert, Margrave of Bradenburg, their 
laft grand mailer, having made himfelf ma iter 
of all Pruflia, ceded the weftern part to the king 
of Poland ; and was acknowledged .duke of the 
I eaflern part; but to be heid as a fief of that king- 
1 dom. In 1.701, Frederic, fon of Frederic Wife 
! liam the Great, raifed the dutchy of Pruflia tQ 
I a kingdom ; and on January 1 1, 1701, in a fq- 
I lemn aflembly of the ftates of the kingdom, 
placed the ccowh with his own hands upon hi« 
M 2 head 
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head. Soon, after which he was acknowledged 
to be king of Pruflia by ail the European powers; 
The prince who at prefent fills the throne is the 
fourth king. 

Switzerland. 

Switzerland is a finall romantic .country ty- 
ping upon the Alps, between France, and Germa- 
ny, and Italy ; and is the higheft fpot of ground 
in Europe* It is 260 miles in length, and 100 
in breadth ; and contains, 2,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants* Switzerland is a confederacy of thirteen 
cantons, viz. Zurich, Bern, Bafil, Shauffhaus- 
en, Lucern, Friburgh, Solothurn, Switz, Urr, 
'Underwald, Zug, Glaries, and Appenzal. Of 
thefe cantons, feven are Roman Catholic, and 
fix Proteftant. Every canton forms within it- 
felf a little republic. But when any controver- 
fy arifes that may 'effect the whole confederacy, 
it is referred to the general diet, which confifts 
of two deputies from each canton. Bern and 
Zurich are the principal cities. The Rhine, 
the Aar, and the ' Rhone, are the chief rivers, 
and Lt contains feveral lakes. The country not 
only yields good wine, fi(h, wool, flax, horfes, 
fheep, deer, &o with all the neceflaries of hu- 
man life; but likewife exports an abundance of 
UMny valuable commodities, fuch as flax, linen, 
crape, hempen cloth, drugs, &o On the fron- 
tiers «of Switzerland are feveral fmall republics, 
which are called their allies. 

The old inhabitants of this country were call- 
ed 
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cd Helvetii. They were defeated by Julius Cae- 
far, fifty- feven years before Chrift ; and the ter- 
ritory remained fubjeft to the Romans till it 
was conquered by the German emigrants, A, D- 
395, who were expelled by Clovis king of 
France, in 496. "It underwent another revolu- 
tion in 888, being made part of the kingdom of 
Burgundy. In , 1032 it was given by the laft 
king of Burgundy to Conrad II, emperor of 
Germany. From which time it was held as 
part of the empire, till the year 1307, when a 
very Angular revolt delivered the Swifs cantons 
from the yoke. The independency of the fev- 
eral ftates of this country, no/v called the Thir- 
teen Cantons, under a republican form of gov- 
ernment, took place immediately. Which was 
made perpetual by a league among them i elves, 
in the year 13 15 ; and confirmed by treaty viith 
the other pWers of Europe in 1 649. 

The men, whoever they were, who roufed 
and incited their fellow citizens to throw off the 
Auftrian yoke, deferve to be regarded as patri* 
ots ; having been undoubtedly actuated by that 
principle fo dear to every generous heart, the 
fpirit of independence. 

*» Who with the gen'rous reftics fat, 

*X)n Uri's rock in clofe divan, 
* And wing'd that arrow Cure as fate, 

" Which afcertain\J the rights ©f man," 

A new. revolution, by the arms of Fn*ance, 
took ptace in 1797 : and the government is now 
utifettkd and dependent. 

France. 
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France. 

France is the fined country in Europe, per. 
baps in the world. It abounds in every thing 
that can render it agreeable* Its air is tempe- 
rate, and fo very healthy, efpecially in the 
fouthern parts, that no part of Europe is equal 
to it. On the northward it is bounded by the 
Engliih channel ; fouthf by the Pyrenean hills, and 
the Mediterranean fea ; eaft, by Italy, Switzer- 
land, and Germany ; and welt by the Atlantic 
ocean. It is 600 miles long, and 500 broad ; 
and has 24,000,000 of inhabitants. Paris is, 
the capital of the whole nation, and is a molt 
magnificent city ; the number of its inhabitants 
are 700,000. From France comes our Claret, 
Burgundy, and Champaign wines, and Nantz 
brandy. And it produces cprn, oil, and fruits ; 
and is famous for its manufactures of Glk, 
gold and fdver fluffs, and lace. The principal 
rivers are the Rhone, the Soanne, the Garronne, 
the Loire, and the Seine, which laft runs through 
Paris. 

France was originally the country of the an- 
cient Gauls, who once took Rome; but were 
afterwards conquered by the Romans, twenty- 
five years before Chrift* In the fifth century 
it was oveurun -by the northern barbarians ; and 
the Francs, a German nation, laid the founda- 
tion, of the prefent kingdom, under Clovis, 
about the year 48 1 . The pofterity of Clovis fat . 
on the throne 270 years. Pepin, founder of 
the Carlovignian race, then feized the kingdom. 

In 
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In 987, Hugb Capet, the raoft powerful noble 
man in France, ai'cended the throne. This 
tbyrd line of the kings of France, continued firft 
in the houfe of Valols, and then in the houfe of 
Boor boo. France was cpnejuered by Henry V, 
of England ; and he was declared heir to the 
crown in 1420. In thirty years after this, 
however, the crown of England loft all its pof« 
feffions in ' France, except Calais ; and Calais 
was alfo loft in the year »556.~Fnis powerful 
empire was, tiU lately, an abfolute monarchy. 
But in July^ 1798, a revolution took place, 
*whereby the monarchy became limited : and on 
the 10th of Aug uft, 1792, another revolution 
vas effected, in which Louis Xv* I. was depofed 
9nd beheaded, and France declared to be a re- 
public On this account a coalition was formed 
againft her by the moft powerful nations of Eu- 
rope : after a ftrious war of eight years, France 
was victorious, and greatly enlarged her territo- 
ry. After feveral changes of her conftitmion, 
the government became an imperial monarchy, 
and Bonaparte the firft emperor. He has 
fince been engaged in bloody wars with England ; 
but great part of the reft of Europe is lubjeci 
to his power and influence* 

SPAIN. 

f Spain has the bay of Bifcay and France on the 
north ; the Straits of Gibraltar on the fouth ; 
the Mediterranean on the eaft ; and Portugal 
and the Atlantic on the weft. It is 700 miles 

long, 
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long, arid coo broad ; containing 9,000,000 of 
inhabitants. The foil is extremely fertile, but 
badly cultivated* Its rivers are the Duero, the 
Tagus, the Ebero, and the Tinto. The govern- 
ment is an abfolute monarchy ; and the only re- 
ligion tolerated is the Roman Catholic- Its 
commerce confifts in filk, wool copper, and 
hardware ; but chiefly gold and (liver, from the - 
American mines. Madrid is the capital city, 
containing 100,000 inhabitants* The town and 
fort of Gibraltar is in Spain, but have long been 
poflefled by the Engli/h. 

. The firft inhabitants of Spain were theCeltae, n 
a people of Gaul. After them the Phoenicians 
poffefied themfelves of the country. After that 
the Grecians : next the Carthagenians. About 
156 years before Chrift it became fubject to the 
Romans, who held it 400 years. * The Goths 
then took pofleffion of it : they, in their turn, 
were harafled by the Moors, who invaded the 
kingdom. A feries of civil wars enfued ; and 
the country was divided into feveral kingdoms : 
which were at length united under Charles V. in 
the beginning of the i6tb century, and the 
Moors finally expelled. In .1701 the Auftrian 
line of kings became extinft, and' Philip V, of 
the Bourbon family, afcended the throne. Charles 
IV. born 1 1748, by French intrigue, refigned 
his crown in favour of Bonaparte, who made his 
brother Jofeph king ; but the people, in a bloody 
conteft, are aflerting their independence, and 
refufe to be fubject to France. 

PORTUGAL 
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PORTUGAL. 

Portugal is to the weft of Spain, and lies on 
the Atlantic ocean* It is 300 miles long and 
200 broad ; and contains 2,000,000 of inhabitants* \ 
The Roman Catholic religion, is pra&ifed here 
in its greateft degree of fplendor and fuperfti- 
tion ; and no other is tolerated* Its governi- 
ment is an abfolute monarchy. Its foil is not 
fo fertile as that of Spain. The people carry 
on an extenlive trade with moft parts of the 
world, in Port wine, fait and fruits ; and ef r . 
pecially in the productions of Brazil. Lisbon, 
at the mouth of the Tagus, is the capital. It . 
is an extenlive, populous and wealthy city ; 
built, like old Rome, on feven little hills* It 
has 1 60,000 inhabitants. 

Portugal was anciently called Lufitania, and 
inhabited by tribe of wandering and unknown . 
people, till it became fubjecl: to the Carthageqi- 
ans and Phoenicians, \vho were difpoffeffed by the 
Romans, 240 years before Chrift. In the fifth 
century it fell under the yoke of the Swevi and 
Vandals ; who were driven out by the Goths, of 
Spain, in the year .589. But when the Moorsj, 
of Africa made themfelves mafter,s of the great* 
eft part of Spain, in the beginning of the ... 8th 
century, they -penetrated into Lufitania ; and. 
there eftabliihed governors, who made them- „ 
} felves kings. After many fruitlefs attempts of 
the kings of Leon on the part of Spain, Alonzo. -, 
V, king of Caftile and Leon, carried here his. 
vi&oribus arms about io88» But in 1640 the* 

people ^ , 
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people rebelled, and ele&ed for theif king, the 
duke of Braganza, who took the name of John 
IV. It has ever fince remained in his family 
independent of Spain. Mark Frances ifabetl* 
it the prefcnt fovereign, born Dec 17, 1734; 
and her fon regent. Portugal being in 180ft, 
invaded by the French, the government re£ 
tired to the colony of Braftl in Sooth America* 

ITALY. 

Italy is a largei penmfula, fhaped Tike a booi 
and fpur. It is bounded towards the north by 
Switzerland and the Alpi* ; on the eaft by thg 
Gulf of Venice ; and on the fouth and weft by 
the Mediterranean. It is 750 miles long, and 
from 100 to 400 broad ; containing 15,000,000 
of inhabitants. In Italy th$ religion is the 
Roman Catholic. The country is extremely 
beautiful ; the air is generally very pure, mild, 
and healthy, and the foil fertile • producing all 
kinds of grain, fruit in the higheft perfection, 
and carfies on. a confiderable trade in wine, oil, 
filk, velvet and fruits. Before the prefent war it - 
was divided into twelve ftates, independent of 
each other, viz. the republics of Venice, Genoa, 
aflcf Lucca j the dukedoms of Mantua, Milan, 
Ittddena, Parma, Savoy, and Tufcany • the 
priilcipaUties of Piedmont ; the kingdom of Na- 
ples, and the Ecclefiaftical State. But being 
ffcr a confiderable time the feat of war betweea 
the French, Auftrians, and Ruffians, it wa* 
fcyeral' times conquered andj*econquered. At 

the 
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the peace of i?oi, the French being wflers of 
the country, great changes were ma.de in its 
government, Genoa* and the country around, 
was greeted in the Ligurmn republic, hut is, 
How united tp France* Mantua, Milan, Mode. 
na, and ptlier parts of the north of Italy were 
conftitHtGd into the Italian republic ; but now 
{tiled the kingdom of Italy. Bonaparte is the 
firft king* Tnfcaoy he erefted into a kingdom 
called Efrqria, and given to Anthony, fecond fan, 
pf the king of Spain ; fucceeded by his queen ; 
but Bonaparte has again deppfed her* Pied- 
tnont is united with France* 

Naples* ft is not without reafon that this 
kingdom is termed a paradife ; as it abounds 
with ail kinds of grain, fruit, flax, pil, anp! wirfe, 
In the higheft perfection. The city of Naples 
\a one of the fineft in the world, and contains 
350,009 inhabitants* Bonaparte deppfed the 
Ute.king FerdinantT IV. placed Jofeph Bona- 
parte on the throne, and has now given it to one 
pf his general^ 

JLccleiiaftical State* Rome, its capital, (lands 
upon the river Tiber, and contains 143,000 in T 
habitants* The country about Rome is plea* 
fant, bat thinly peopled ; and has little trade* 
The Pope/ is the Sovereign* He was once de- 
pofed, and afterwards reiiored by the French* 

Italy was probably firft peopled from Greece* 
The sera of the foundation of Rome was 753 
years' before the birth pf Chrift. The founder 
was Romulus the firft king. This city, by tem- 
f>eranc4?, valour, and magnamity, rofe to be' 
N miftrefe 
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miftrefs of the> world : it fell by luxury, eftem* 
inacy, and debauchery* At the commencement 
of the Chriftian aera Rome was fifty miles in 
circumference, and contained 4,000,000 inhab- 
itants. In the year 365 the empire was divided 
hi two, called tlje Eaftern and the Weftern. 
In the fifth century the weflsern empire was 
overturned by the northern nations. .Rome 
was taken and plundered ; the fineft monuments; 
of art deilroyed ; and many "tboufands of every 
age and fex perilhed. Italy, as well as other 
parts of the empiric, was parcelled out among 
the invaders. In 606, the Pope or Biihop of 
Rome became a temporal prince ; and his fpir- 
itual authority gradually extended over the 
greateft part of the ancient Roman empire* Sq 
that R:ome reigned over the earth, firft by tern? 
poral, and then by fpiritual authority. In the 
1 6th century, however^ many nations withdrew 
their fubjecYion*— The eaftepn empire^ the cap- 
ital of which was Constantinople, continued to 
cxift till the year 1453, when it was fulxlued 
by the Turks, a barbarous nation from the nor- 
thern parts of Afia. — Italy has been overturned 
of late by Bonaparte, as above Hated, and is now 
ftibjeft to him, - 

TURKEY, 

Turkey, like Ruflia, has extenftve dominions 
. Ijoth in Europe and Ada. In Europe this em- ' 
pire is bounded fry the Ruffian, Auftrian, and 
Polilb territories \ in Afia by Pruffia, Perfia, and 

Arabia. 
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f Arai>ia. In* Africa it has T£gypV and claims' 
* dominion over the Barbary dates. In general, 
this extenOve empire is advantageoufly iituated* 
having a temperate climate and fruitful foil; 
producing excellent wool, corn, wine, oil, fruit, 
coffee, rhubarb, myrrh, and other odoriferous 
plants and drugs in the greateft. variety and 
abundance* But the Turks are too ilothful 
and indolent to apply themfelves to manufac- 
tures ; thefe being managed by the* Chriftiaa 
fubjecls, who annually export from thence the 
fineft carpets, befides great quantities of cotton, 
leather, raw filk,&c Mahometantfm is their 
religion ; . and the government is a defpotic 
monarcy, abfolute in the extreme. . Constan- 
tinople is the capital of the dominions of the 
Grand Signior, Emperor or Sultan of Turkey, 
It is a fplended city, jind contains 700,000 in* 
habitants. This empire extends over the coun« 
tries where Athens, Sparta, Babylon, and Jeru- 
salem once flourilhed. 

I he Ottoman empire, or fovereignty of the 
Turkifh empire, was founded at Conftantinople 
by Othman, or Ofmond I, upon the total de- 
ftruclion of the Eaftern Roman empire, in 1453* 
He was fucceeded by a race *ofc the moffc warlike 
pririces that are recorded in hlftory. — But the 
empire Is now in a weak and declining ftate. 

1 EUROPE AN^ISLANDS. 

The principal EuropeanMflands befides Great 

Britain and Ireland, afe Man, Angleiea, the 

- " . Scilly 
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Scllly Wands, Wight, }«rfey, and feucfifft \ 

France; Majorca, Minorca, Yvics, uJiiUl.C^ 
to Spain, the lattef being its cVtttfe^Tipi^t 
Sardinia to its. own kitig ; the fruitful fflafi| 
Sicily belongs to the king of Naples ; Maid 
Us own knights ; Corfo, Cejihaionta, Cythdfe 
Caodia, Negroporit, Lertinosy Scio or Chi. 
Cyprus, Zant, and Rhodes, belonging tfioft 
'to Turkey. 



A SI A> 
Description* 






Ada is bounded by the frozen qceafi dn^t) 
north ; fouth by the Indian ocean ; eayftby.ti 
Pacific -ocean ; and weft by. the Red, Me$itt 
franean, and Black feas. It is 4700 mife* i 
length, and 4 300 in breadth. "//. 

,. Ihe principal rivers in Afia are tfie Tig! 
ttttd Euphrates, between Arabia and Perfia, ai 
the \ndns arid Ganges in jndiar The^ghe 
mountains are, Ararat near the Cafpiaii fe 
op which Noah's ark refted ; Horeb arid Sta» 
In Arabia 4 Lebanon, in Judea ; moW Tat 
rus, running 4rom jeaft" to weft through all Afia 
lma, in 1 artary ;' and the lofty Caucafus, be 
tweefl Tartary and the MoguPs Empire. * x 

History. 

In Afia man was created, and here the terrei- 
trial parddife was fituated. After the flooc 

mankind 
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mankind fettled on tfce plains of Babylon. The 
fciences were firft cultivated in Chaldea ; from 
whence they palled to India and Egypt, thence 
to Greece, and afterwards to Rome. The 
Phenkians and Tyrians, on the eaftern ihore 
of the Mediterranean, were early acquainted 
with navigation.— In the earlieft ages this vaft 
territory was governed by the Aflyrians ; .then 
followed the Chaldeans, Perfians, and Greeks. 
Upon the extinction of thefe empires, the Ro- 
mans carried their arms beyond the Ganges ; 
till at length the Mahometans, or as they are 
ufually called, Saracens, fpread their devafta* 
tions "widely over this continent, deftroying all 
its ancient fplendor, and rendering the nioft 
populous countries in Afia wild and uncultivated 
deferts. 

Religion. 

Various are the religions profiled in Afia. 
Chrifhanity, though planted here with wonder^ 
ful fuccefs by the apoftles and primitive fathers, 
fcas^fufiered an almoft total eclipfe by Mahome- 
tanifm ; which has overfpread Turkey, ^ribii, 
Perfw, part of Tartary, and part of India.— -f 
The other parts of Tartary, India, China, Ja- 
pan, and the Afiatic iflands, are involved in "the 
groffeft idolatry, under different forms. 

Having already fpoken of Ruflia and Turkey 
in Afia, we (hall now briefly mention ifs other: 
empires and kingdoms. 

'Na' , CHINA. 
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CHINA. 

China is a vast empire, and the .most east- 
era part of Asia, lying on the Eastern or Pa- 
cific ocean. It is about 2000 miles long, and 
1600 broad. It is said to contain 4400 wall-' 
ed cities. The chief is Pekin the capital* 
Nankin, and Canton the principal sea port^ 
The great wall which separates China Iron* 
Tartary is 1500 miles in length, 30 feet broad* 
and 30 high. It was built 1500 years ago, an$ 
subsists nearly entire to this day. The tea> 
plant is almost peculiar to this country; of 
which they raise enough to supply the whole 
world. They also export silks, cottons, and 
China wares ; and their trade is open to all na- 
tions. China is said to be the most populous 
country in the world, containing 333,000,000 
of inhabitants. 

This empire is reported to have been foun- 
ded by Fohi, who is said to be the Noah of the 
Bible, about 2240 years before Christ. It is 
now governed by emperors of the dynasty of 
the' Man chew Tartars, who conquered it, 
A. D. 1645. 

TARTARY. 

Tartary, formerly Scythia, is a vast region 
bounded by the Chinese, Russian, Persian, and 
Mogul empires. The whole is a barbarous 
and unknown country. Its inhabitants area 
fierce people, and wander about without any 
fixed habitation ; having neither agriculture^ 
manufactures, nor trade. 

- T INDIA. 
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, INDIA. 

• l The East Indies, is an extensive country. 
A chain of mountains on the north divides it 
from China, Fartary, and Persia ; and the 
rest is surrounded by the, sea. This country 
is rich, fertile, and populous, containing up- 
wards of 1 00,000,000 inhabitants. The natives 
trade in spices, rtee, sugar, gold, diamonds, em* 
eralds, and other precious stones ; and in man- 
ufactures of calicoes, muslin, silk, &c The 
tommefce of, this country has always beep 
ibught after by trading nations. 

The original inhabitants of India are called 
Hindus or Gentoos. They are a quiet people, 
and have always applied themselves to com- 
merce, manufactures, and v agriculture, and 
have never invaded their neighbours ; but 
they have often suffered 1)y the ambition and 
avarice of other nations. Alexander the 
Great was the first that invaded this country. 
The Romans carried their arms beyond the 
Ganges. It has often been plundered by the 
Mahometan princes of Asia. And lastly, 
they have suffered by the English, French, 
Dutch, Swedes, Danes, and Portuguese, who 
have ma^e settlements among them* There 
are thirty millions of Indians, under the Bri- 
tish government. 

PERSIA. 

Persia is a large, country, bounded by Rus- 
sia, Tartary, India, Tufrkeyj and A>abia. The 

Persians 
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Persians excel in manufacturing carpets, silk/ 
and ieaiher, and in dying. But they are in a 
great measure unacquainted with agriculture^ 
4and have but little trade* 

The Persia© empire was founded by Nim. 
rod, and is the moat ancient in the world. It 
was overturned by the Assyrians of Babylon. 
The modern Persian empire was founded by 
Cyrus, on the ruins of the old Assyrian mon- 
archy, 536 years before Christ. It continued 
till it was overthrown by Alexander the Great, 
331 years B. C. It has undergone several re* 
volutions since $ but none in favour of the 
people, whd have always been oppressed by a 
despotic government* 

ARABIA. 

Arabia is contiguous to Turkey in Asia t 
lying between the Persian gulf and the Red 
sea. It is divided into three parts :— 1. Ara* 
bia'the Rocky. 2., Arabia the Desert. 3. 
Arabia the Happy. It Was through the de- 
Berts of this country the Israelites marched 
when they left Egypt. The Arabs are mostly 
descended from Ishmael. They are. a bold, 
hardy, independent race, who have never been 
conquered, but have always harassed and 
plundered the neighbouring nations, and tra- 
vellers through their country* • Mahomet was 
their countryman, and they follow his reli- 
gion. 

ASIATIC ISLANDS. 

The principal Asiatic islands are the cluster 
called the empire of Japan, about 150 miles 
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east of China. They are under their own 
jffjj *md vtry litik fcawn. —The Phillip- 
cs are several hundred in number, and be* 
oi%*t6 Spain* "* The Moluccas, or" Spice isi- 
adds, the Banda,or Nutmeg islands, and Gey", 
on, belong to the Dutch. The Scmda isles^ 
' rva, Sumatra, Borneo, &c. famous for their 

<* ' : - -AFRICA. - ~; ; ! 

*DescKii>txok< 

Africa is a-peninsulaL, joined- to Asia 6y f 
Eietk pf land Called the isthumas. of Suez. It 
is bounded on the. north by the Mediterrane* 
aa^~ on the south by the Southern ocean 5 on 
thp east by tfc.e Red sefc and the Indian ocean > 
and on ffie west by tlje Atlantic, It is 4000 
miles in length, and 3000 in breadth. The 
.principal mountains are the Lybian Mount, 
between Raares and- Egypt; Mount Atlas, 
'between Barbary and Biledulgcred, which 
giies name to .the neighbouring ocean, called 
the Atlantic ; the. Mountain of the Moon, i* 
Ethiopia; and the Peek of Teneriffe, in the 
Canary islands. The most famous rivers in 
Africa are, the Nile, in Nubia and Egypt ; 
and the rivet Senegal, anciently called Niger, 
running through all Negroland into the At- 
lantic. 

History. 

Africa once contained several powerful and 
commercial states, The kingdoms of Egypt 
and Ethiopia* and the republic of Carthage 
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were milch Celebrated* After the* conquest 
of Carthage by the Romans, the country was ■ 
plundered by their governors. It was after- 
wards overrun by the Vandals,, and then fell 
under the power of the Saracens and Turks. 
By these successive conquests Africa has lost 
its ancient splendor, and is now sunk in the^ 
grossest barbarity* 

Very little of Africa is known ; we are ac- 
quainted with the sea coast only. The soil in 
some places is extremely fertile, but perfectly 
barren in others. 

The despotic governments both of Africa 
ami of the empires of Asia, render the inha- 
bitants miserable, and prevent them from 
reaping those advantages which might arise 
from the fertility of the soil, or their conveni- 
ent situation for trade. " They are, in general, 
in a state of ignorance, being unacquainted 
with . polite 1 literature, the sciences, or true 
religion. Though some sublime poetry, and 
treaties on philosophy and rhetoric, have been 
written in those countries. 

EGYPT. 

Egypt is 600 miles long, and 250 broad. 
- It has the Mediterranean on the north ; 
Ethiopia on the south ; the Red sea on the* 
east; and the Desert on (he west. The soil 
is fertile, occasioned' by the overflowing of 
the Nile; but the climate' is hot. Egypt 
trades in linen, rice, balm, cassia, &c. It 
is subject to the Grand Signior. The reli. 

gion 
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gion is Mahometanism, and a sort of Christi" 

anity. In this country are the famous pyra" 

httuds, supposed to be built by the children of 

i Israel when in bondage. Grpnd Cairo is the 

capital city. 

Misraim, the grandson of Noah, founded 
the kingdom of Egypt. It isoneof the most, 
ancient kingdoms, a^d was long famous among 
the nations. It was conquered by the Per- 
sians 520 years before Christ. It then fell un- 
der the power of Alexander the Great. Af- 
I ter wards it was subdued by the Romans ; and 
I is now under the power of the Turks. 

ETHIOPIA. 

Ethiopia, or Abyssinia, lies to the north of 
L Egypt, and is governed by a king called Pres- 
ter John, who is absolute both in civil and 
ecclesiastical affairs. The religion is a mix- 
i ture of Christianity and J udaism. The coun- 
try is said to J>e populous. 

BARBARY: 

JSarbSiy, or the coast of Barbary, all along 
p tke mountains of Atlas, quite to Egypt, be- 
longs to the emperor of Morocco, and to the 
kingdoms of Algiers, Barca, and JTunis, near 
which last stood the famous city of Carthage. 
They are Mahometans ; nominally subject to 
the grand Seignior ; and* the government is a 
most absolute tyranpy. These states are best 
known by their piratical seizures of the ships 
of other nations. 

NEGROLAND. 
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i NEGROLAND. . 

Negroland, or Guinea, lies on the Atlantic/ 
.—Here the Dutch, English, and French 
trade for gold, ivory, and slaves. The Por* 
tuguese have settlements both on the east and 
west coasts. The natives are Pagans, and 
governed by petty kings. 

HOTTENTOTS. 

The Hottentot* possess the southern j>ort of 
Africa. It is said they are a sottish people, 
having little more of humanity than the form. 
At the cape of Good Hope, which is the south* 
era most point of Africa, the British have a fort 
and factory. 

AFRICAN ISLANDS. 

The principal African islands are, Madagas- 
car, Mauritius, Bourbon, St. Helena, Cape de 
Verd islands,the Canaries, and the Madeiras, 
The two last famous for their wines. 



NEW DISCOVERIES. 

Several {groups of islands have bctftt dtacov* 
cred by the Russians between the eastern 
coast of Kamchatka and the western coast of 
America. The late celebrated captain Cook 
made important discoveries in the South sea : 
the principal are the-Otaheite, the Society isl. 
«mds, the Friendly islands, New Zealand, the 
Jslew Hebrides, New Caledonia, New Ireland, 
New Holland, which last 13 larger than all Eu« 
rope ; New Guinea, and the Sandwich isles. : 

1 
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Of tie Varieties among Maniirid. * 

The Varieties among the human face, with 
respect to. colour and features* hare occasion- 
ed learned disquisitions among philosophers, 
about the Origin and cause of .such difference* 
We do< not purpose here to enter upon the sub- 
ject ; but only to enumerate those tlurt are at 
present generally known.-^l < The native In- 
dians of America are of a copper colour, have 
%UeJc, thick, straight hair, high cheek bones, 
and small eyes. 2. The negroes of Africa 
ffEg of a deep black colour, have short bl^qk 
hair like wool, flat noses, thick lips, and fine 
White teeth. . The Moors oir inhabitants of 
Barbary are also black, but have long hair. 
Thte Ethiopians are tawney* 3. The Centoos^ 
or natives of India, are of a slender shape, 
Mve black complexions, and long black hair* 
4." The Chinese, especially towards the south, 
Japanese, some tribes of Tartars, andjthe in- 
habitants of the islands in the South sea, are 
of an olive complexion, and have black hair* 
The Persians and Arabians in general are 
swarthy. 5. The inhabitants of the pwlar 
regibue, comprehending the Laplanders^ 
Oreenlaaders, the people of Kamschatka, and 
the northern Tartars, are of a dark grey col- 
our, short stature, thick iipd, short aoses, high 
cheek bones, and broad visage. 6. The 
Europeans, especially, the inhabitants of Bri- 
tain and Ireland, and their descendants m 
America, are if a beautiful fair complexion.' 

O A TABLE 
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Tfire latitude and Longitude of the principal Cities 
in North America, from the Meridian oj London* 



Cries. 



Annapolis. 

Albany 

Bofton 

Baltimore 
C^harigftgft 

Louifhurgh 



Maryland 
New York 
Maflachufett: 
Nlwjerfey 
JMarylaad 
Sou* Carolina 
Nava Scotia 
Cape Breton 



New Orleans Louifiana 



Rko<k Iflattf 
New York 



Newport 

New York 

New LondonjCotmecljcqt 

£ortf mouth 

Philacfeiphi* 

Penfacota 

Pitdburgh 

j^upbec 

Richmond 

St, 

Savannah 

WiHiamfburgjV 

Washington 



State, or Pro-1 Latitude* Longitude* 



vtnce. 



N.Hampffi 
Penniylvaflia 
VVeft Florida 
Pennfylvania 
Cajaada- 
yirgjnia 
AuguftioeJE^t Florida 
Georgia, 
""irginia 
^Wf.ofCotam. 



M. x 



D. M* 



39 

4* 
42 
40 

39 
3* 
34 
43 
30 
4i 
40- 

41 

ire 43 



39 

3° 
30 

46 

*7 
09 
3* 
3^ 
38 



oN. 
46 N. 

«N. 

45N 
40? N> 

35 n. 

43" «• 
9»N 
10N. 

37 N. 

52/N. 

27 N. 
30 N, 
45 E 

55 s 

jjN. 
53 N. 



76 40 W. 
73 47 W. 

70 73 w . 

75 oW- 

■ 76 40 W. 

7»5*W. 
65 t5 W. 
594SW. 
80 o W. 

71 ^W. 

■ 74 nxW. 

72 13 Wr 
7* wW. 

75 9*. 
. 87 2b 1 W. 

79 55 W. 
69416W. 

77 43*' 
*i 12 W- 
*© 5*W« 

76 48 W« 

77 8W- 
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SECTION VI. 

Of Natural Philosophy. 
I. Of the Properties of Matter, fcfc. 

PHILOSOPHERS say « that all bodies 
^consist of the same sort of matter or sub- 
" stance, and that all the diversity or difter- 
*'ence that we observe among them arises 
**pnjy from the various modifications and difi- 
u fe*ent connections of adhesion, of the same 
*• priroogenial particles of matter."—— To all 
bodies belong extension, divisibility, impenetrur 
hi&ty, vis-inertU, attraction, and gravity* 
'- i. Extension is that property of a body by 
which it possesses or takes up some part of 
universal space, which place is called the place 
of the body— Or, extension is. the size, bulk, 
or magnitude of a body, comprehended in the 
idea of its having length, breadth, and depth, 

2. Divisibility is that property of bodies 
whereby they are capable of being divided in- 
to parts. There is no body, or particle of 
matter,, how small soever, but is capable of 
being divided into two parts ; these two into 
four ; these four into eight ; and so on for 
ever and ever. Matter, therefore, is infinite- 
ly divisible ; at least it is so in a mental or 
mathematical sense ; how far it is so actually 
is not easy to say ; but this w£ know, that na- 
ture carries it to inconceivable lengths* For 
instance, what a prodigious space or sphere 
do the particles of lightj issuing from the 
O 2 flames 
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flames of a candle, fill? or a grain of as*ir 
fdtida, with odorous particles? 

3. Impenetrability or solidity, is that quality 
or property of a body by which it excludes aft 
others from the place itself possesses. It is 
impossible for two bodies to possess the same 
place at the same time. Hence the softest 
bodies are equally solid with the hardest. A 
piece of dough is as impenetrable as a dia- 
mond*; and if put between two bodies, all the 
force in the universe could not bring therii 
into contact. If you thrust your finger into it; 
the matter is not penetrated thereby, but th6 
parts separated. 

4. -Mobility is that property which all bo- 
dies have of being moveable, or capable of 
changing their places -or situations.' .This 
property of matter is evident to oar senses. ' 

5. The vis inertia or the inactivity of matter 
is that property of it by which it would con- 
tinue in its state of motion or rest ; or by 
which it resists the actions and. impressions 
of all other motions, which tend to give it'mou 
tion, or destroy its motion. * 

6. Attraction is a quality that we find all 
bodies endued with, in a greater or less de- 
gree. It is that property by which bodies and 
particles of matter mutually draw each other, 
and endeavour to come together.— In : some 
instances, however, the particles of matter 
seem to repel each other, and instead of en- 
deavouring to come together, exert a force to 
separate. But whether this repulsion be an- 

other 
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other property of matter, or. that the particles 
are more attracted by bodies in a contrary 
Section, and therefore apparently repel each 
Other, we know not.— Philosophers generally 
reckon four different kinds of attraction, viz: 
two great and general, cohesion and gravitation; 
and two small or particular, magnetism and 
dectrfrity. 

,-T. Attraction of cohesion is one of the grand 
agents of nature . By it the particles or* parts 
ttfa firm and hard body are kept together. 
Destroy the attraction of Cohesion, and the 
hardest bodies will become • a fiuid or dust. 
Henpe, when metals are melted by fire, their 
-fluidity is no more than a consequence of the 
attraction of cohesion having ceased to act* 
This surprising agent only, acts powerfully 
when the particles of matter are in [contact, or 
very near each other. There is an easy ex- 
periment for illustrating this power, by taking 
two pieces of lead, and planeing the surfaces 
whkh are to touch with the edge of a sharp 
.penknife : Then let them be pressed together 
with a gentle turn of the hand, and they will 
•cohere with an incredible force : Indeed the 
joint would be as strong as any other part, 
were.it possible to polish the surface perfectly. 
# 8. Attraction of gravitation is that power by 
which all bodies endeavour to accede . to or 
tapproach each other. It differs from that of • 
cohesion because it acts to an immense dis- 
tance, and is evident between large bodies 
only. By this great agent of nature, the plan- 
ets 
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ets are retained in their orbits : that is, by it 
the sun and planets mutually endeavour to 
come together : and by it is produced in bo- 
dies what is called their gravity or Tvejgftt, 
which is no more than the mutual attraction 
between them and the earth, whereby they 
tend towards its centre. Gravity decreases as 
the square of the distance from the centre en- 
creases ; that is, if a body of on$ pound weight 
on,thfe earth's surface were elevated above the 
earth to twice the distance from its centre, it 
would then weigh J. lb, only ; if to three times 
the distance, i lb. &c— Should gftvitation 
•cease, then the matter of the earth would fly 
vofFin all directions, by means of the diurnal 
rotation, and the whole universe would be- 
come a chaos.. ■ Hence, we see that the at- 
traction of cohesion and gravitation are the 
principal agents in nature. The one keeps 
ihe parts ofa bodyl^ogether, and gives it Jtrm- 
>;iess> the other gives it weight. 

9. Attraction of magnetism is that property 
pf magnets or loadstones, by which they draw 
4$ieta!s, such as iron and steel, towards them ; 

v and also to communicate the same virtues to 
.those metals by rubbing : with that amazing 
.and useful quality of polarity to needles or 
steel bars. 

10. Attraction of electricity being more easi- 
ly explained by experiment than abstract 
•words, we therefore purposely omit a defini- 
&km ( #fit. - : 

II, Of 
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II. Of the Laws ofAfotion*, &c 

I. Motion is a continual and successive 
change of place.— Celerity or velocity is that af- 
fection of motion commonly called svjfftnessxyv 
ilovsness.~~Momentivm, or quantity of motion, 
is what is commonly called force ; or it is all 
the power or force a moving body has to af- 
fect or strike an obstacle qpposing it. — If two 
equal bodies move with unequal velocity \ their 
Icrrces of momenta wiH be in proportion to their 
velocities ; and if the velocities be equals but 
fte quantity of matter in the bodies Uneqttaf^ 
then their momenta will be proportional to 
their quantities of matter ; lastly, if unequal 
bodies move with unequal velocities, then their 
iiwmenta wHI be proportional to the product or 
muhifftcathrt of their quantities of matter and 
velocities respectively 2 thus, if one body 
fctrifce an obstacle with 3 parts of matter, and 
5 'degrees of velocity, and another strifce ;t 
with 4 parts of matter, and 7 degrees of veio- 
% rity, then the momenta or forces of the respec- 
tive strokes will be as 15 to 28* 
* 2. Motion is either absolute or relative* For 
instance, suppose two ships, A and B, set sail 
together in the same straight line ; but A sails 
5 miles an hbur, B 7. Here it is evident, that 
5 ?md T miles $n hour are their abstfate veloci- 
ties: but 2 miles an hour their relative .• For 
B writ appear to the passengers in A to be sailf 
tag at the rate of 2 miles an hour forward j 
fcut to those in the ship B, A will-appear to be 

running 
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ranging backwards at the same rate. But if 
the two ships move with the same degree of 
velocity, then their relative velocity is nothing ; 
and so neither ship will appear to the passen- 
gers to move at all. Hence it is that thougjv 
the earth is continually revolving about its 
axis, all objects on its surface partakes of the 
same common motion, and appear not to move 
at all, but are relatively at rest* . . . : 

3. The general laws of motion, that all bo- 
dies observe, are the following ;■■ ■ ■ 1. Hvery r 
body will continue in its" state of rest, or moy r 3 
ing uniformly in a straight line, except it is 
compelled to change that state by forces im^ 
pressed.— 2. The change of motion is always 
proportionable to the moving force impressed* 
and is always made in the direction of the 
straight line in which that force is impressed* 
—3. Re-action is always equal and contrary 
to action ; or, the action of two bodies upon 
each other are always equal, and in contrary 
directions. 

4. The first law is founded on the vis inert 14- 
of matter, by which it is disposed to persevere" 
in its state of motion or rest : Or, perhaps to 
speak more justly, matter has neither power 
nor disposition to change its state of motion 
or rest. And consequently, if a body be in 
motion, it will continue to move for ever, in 
the same direction or straight line, and with 
the same velocity, were it not resisted by ob- 
stacles, or compelled to change its. direction 
by new impressed forces. Hence we see how 

the 
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ffae motions.of the planets- and comets remain 
pndisturbed ; and that only for the attraction 
of gravitation, which causes them to revolve 
about the sun, they wouldmoye for ever in a 
Straight line with undiminished velocity**— 
When a stone is thrown from the hand it 
would move at the same rate. continually, in 
the direction it left the hand, only for the re- 
sistance of jhe air, which in time would stop 
it. -And the force of gravity urging it conv 
Btaptly towards the centre of the earth, com- 
pels it to change its direction, and fail down- 
.wards* 

. "' 5< The second law may be illustrated thus s 
Suppose a ship sails 40 miles directly south 
in a secret current, which in the same time, 
sets 30 mites' directly west- Then, at the 
end of the time, the ship will not only be 4Q 
miles to the southward, but also 30 mites to 
the westward of the port left. And the abso- 

• Allowing that matter in itfelf is indifferent to motion or tfefr* 
yet the aflertion of fome phtfofophers, that a body put In motion 
will move forever, if it meet with no cefiftartce». is. merely theory, for 
nft-fafts can be brought to prove it. The limited experiments on a 
Whirling table* or with any other machine, however ufeful in fever at 
mechanical operations, are very far from mewing what will be for 
ever -, or aftertainingthe impolfe that a&s in thefyftem of the nni* 
vcrfc. Some active principle is neceflary for the continuance, as welt 
as the com rnencemenl of motion * Were the impreffive force witfi* 
drawn, matter would ceafe to move. 

« Some fay that in the origjn of things. 
The infant elements received a law 
From which they fwerve not. fincc..- 
But, how mould matter occapy a charge, 
Dull as kjs,andfatisfy a law, 
So vail in its demands, unlefs compelled * * ' 
To ceafelefs fervice by a ceafelefs force 2" 

lute 
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kite space passed over by this comrfioa cwf4 
tion, jrili be 50 mites between, the south and 
vest* . 

6. Th« third law is founded on reason and 
experience >-~lf you press the table srkh j mxv 
hand, then your hand will be. equally pressed 
by the table. When a horse draw* a stone* 
the cord beitig equally stretched between 
both, acts equally upon both* Or i f oae pvsb 
a boat, from the shore, then the shore is as 
much poshed from the boat.**~«-Ttett actios 
am) r£ -action are equal on bodies striking or 
impinging on others is evident : for on this 
account brittle bodies, such as a glass bente*, 
&c. «re as easily broken by striking handjtau 
die*, as if the hard bodies had struck tfaemu-*-* 
Rowing swimming, flying* &c depend on this 
principle : for water and *»% though fluid h&+ 
dies* give resistance to others which strike 
them* or reract with an equal force in a con* 
trary direction ; and by this means impel the 
boat, the fifch, the bird, in a direction contrary 
to that in which the oars* line, and wings 
strike ftetn. 

7. The motion of a body falling by its grav- 
ity from & state of rest, is eqti&tty aceelerat-; 
ed, and its velocity at all disfcajrces'is propor- 
tional to the time of the fa!l» This is evident; 
because in equal particles of time, the body 
receives equal impulse* irora gravity, which 
generate et}ual increments of velocity : and 
therefore as they increase with, must, be pro- 
portional to, the times*— The Afmces passed 

through 
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through £re as the square of the times ; thai 
fa, as the products of multiplication of the 
times by themselves. Thus, a body in -one 
second: falls about 16 feet; Hi two seconds, 
5 trai6s that distance ; in three seconds, 6 
times * in four seconds, 16 times, &c— Aho 
the velocity of a falling body at any lirtte, is 
such as would cause it to move through ex- 
actly twice the space of the fell, had it mdved 
uniformly from the beginning with that vefc* 
city. If a body be projected, or thrown di- 
rectly upwards, gravity wilt in a short time 
destroy all its force, and compel it to turn, 
and fall downwards. And in the opposite 
point of ascent and descent, its velocity will 
be the same ;. because gravity acts always uni- 
formly, and necessarily restores it the same 
velocity in the descent, that it destroyed in the 
ascent. Hence the reason why the velocity 
of the comets, in their ascent from and de- 
scents to the sun, in opposite points of their 
orbits is the same.— N. B. This theory 
holds good in free space only, ora-non-resist- 
ing medium ; and therefore does not alto- 
gether apply to falling bodies at the earth's 
surface, on account of the resistance of the 
air. 

8. We have shewn that the momenta, or 
fortes of moving bodies are proportional to 
the product of their velocities and quantities 
of matter* Consequently, when unequal bo- 
dies move with equal momenta, their veloci- 
ties are inversely as their quantities of matter : 
P for 



! j 
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for instance, the momentum of a body of 100 
pounds Weight, moving 1 foot in a second, i| 
equal to the momentum of a body of 1 lb« 
weight, moving 100 feet in a second.— -From 
this it is evident, why the recoil of a mus- 
ket does no injury* For though, on account 
of action and re-action being equal, the mus- 
ket moves backward with the same momen- 
tum the bullet moves forward ; yet the velo? 
city of the bullet will perhaps be 200 times 
greater than the velocity of the musket, be- 
cause the weight of the one is 200 times that 
of the other. ,., 

8. The centre of gravity of a body, is that 
point in it, about which all the parts do exactly 
balance each other. When the centre of grav- 
ity is supported, the body. is kept from fall-, 
ing, because this point has a constant endea- 
vour to descend to the centre of the earth. 
Therefore, when the centre of gravity is at 
liberty to descend, the whole body must also 
descend or fall, either by sliding, rolling, pr 
tumbling— The common centre of gravity of 
two. bodies is in the straight line joining their 
respective centres of gravity • and if there be 
a third body, the centre of gravity of the three 
is in a straight line joining the centre of the 
third body, and the common centre of the 
.other two ; and so of a fifth, &c— -The com- 
mon centre of gravity of two equal bodies, us 
the middle point between them ; but of une- 
qual bodies, its distance from e^ch is inverse- 
ly as its quantity of matter. Thus, the com- 

mon 
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r mon centre of gravity, of the earth and moon is 
I 40 times nearer to the earth than to the moon ; 
I because the quantities of matter in the 4 earth 
j and moon, are as 40 to 1. .•■•>• 

10. If two bodies, suppose chain shot, con* 
' nected together, be caused to move round 
; each other, their common centre of gravity 
will be their common centre of motion ; that 
is, they will both move round their common 
centre of gravity. Whence it follows, that 
the earth and moon are both revolving about 
their common centre of gravity ; and this 
point, and not the earth's centre, is that which 
the moon respects in her periodical revolu- 
tions round the earth* Moreover, it is this 
common centre of gravity- that describes 
the annual orbit, round the sun, and not 
the earth's centre, as is commonly said and 
> thought.— In like manner, there is a common 
centre of gravity of the sun, and all the plan- 
ets that circulate about him ; and it is* about 
this point, and not about the sun, that not only 
all the planets, but even the sun himself con- 
stantly moves. Were all the planets in a 
straight line on one side of the sun, then the 
.common centre of gravity of the whole system 
would be distant from the sun's surface about 
f of his semidiameter. But as such a parti- 
cular position of the planets can only happen 
trace in a period of many years^ therefore the 
common centre of gravity of the whole syW 
tern is generally very near the sun's surface, 
or within his body. 

III. Of 
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III. Of fome properties belonging to Water, Aifi, 
&c. commonly calkd Fluids. 

i. All fluids, except air, are incompreffible? 
that is, they cannot, by any forc£ be compref- 
fedinco a lefs fpace than what they naturaHyr 
poffefs. This is proved by the Florentine experi- 
ment of filling a globe of gold with water, which 
when preffed with great force, caufes the water 
to tranfude or iffue through the pores of the 
mafly gold, in form of dew, all over its furfirct- 

2. If a body, whofe weight is exactly- equal 
to the weight of its bulk of a fluid, be immerfed 
therein, it will have no tendency to afcend or 
defcend, but continue in any part indifferently. 
But if it be lighter than an squal bulk of the 
fluid, it wilj afcend and float, and difplace fo 
much of the fluid as that whofe weight is equal 
to that of the body. Laftly, if it be heavier . 
than an equal bulfc of the fluid,* it will defcend. 
and lofe juft fo much of its weight, ask equal 
to the weight of its bulk of the fluid*— Hence, 
the quantity of water that a (hip displaces, is 
exadly equal in weigjht to that of the fliip's 
hull, mafts, rigging, and cargo. And were the 
weight of thefe greater than that of the bulk of 
thefhip's hull, ihe would neceffarHy fink. 

3- Air is an elaftic* fluid that can be con. 
denfed and rarified, compreffed and expanded. 
Jt is therefore denfcft on the earth, aijd the £ur r 

ther 
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-&*f it is dittant therefrom, the more it is rai. 
rified, attd fo by degrees arrives at a vacuum* 
Its height is about 44 miles, and its denfity is 
dinainithed about one half at the diftanee of a 
«ofte from the earth— Clouds float in a me* 
dium of air -whofe denfity is j uft equal to theirs* 
They are produced by the beat of the fun, that - 
expands fraali watery particles into bubbles ; 
which, t becoming lighter than the air on the 
earths furface, neceflarily afcend till they ar- 
rive at a medium of air equal in weight with 
themfeltes 5 where, being in a colder region, 
they condense and colled together, by means of 
their mutual attrd&ion : and confequently, be- 
coming Jieavier than the air, they fall down in 
drops of rain, -or perhaps in hail or fnow, if the' 
regions through which they pafs be fo cold as to 
congeal them. — The height of the clouds is gen-. 
erally from half a mile to a mile and *' half, 
though they fomerimes come to the earth, as in 
fogs or mifts. The lighteft clouds are the 
highetf. . 

• IV. Of Ugbtnhg and the. Ratnbbnn* 

, A thunder ftorm ufually happens in calm 
weather/, A dark cloud is obferved to attract 
others to it, by which it continually iucreafes in 
magnitude and apparent denfity- When v the 
cloud is thus grown %o a great fize, its lower 
furface (wells in particular parts towards the 
earth. During the time that the doud U thus 
forming, flaflies of lightning are feen to dart 
P 2 from 
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from one part of it to another, and often to it*| 
knmnate the whole raafs. When the 
has acquired a fufBcient extent, the lightnioj 
ftrikes the earth in two oppofite places ; t 
path of the lightning lying through the whotet 
body of the cloud and its branches. 

The rainbow is formed in general by the re- 
flection of the rays of the fug's light from the* 
drops of falling rain ; though it is alfo formed ] 
by cafcades, fountains, and waves of the fe% 
whofe waters fall in drops* The beautiful co- 
lours of the rainbow may be feen in foapy bub- 
bles blown from a pipe,* Rainbows are alwaj^e? 
oppofite to the fun. 

SECTION VII. 

Of Chronology. 

CHRONOLOGY is thatfcience which treat* 
of Time and its divifions ; and teaches how to 
diftinguiih the period or point of time when any 
tranfacTion happened* The term is derived 
from the Greek, Chronos, time, -and Logos, a 
difcourfe. 

Time, confidered in itfelf, without any re- 
gard to external objects, always flows equally 
or uniformly ; and this is called abfolutt time, 6c 
fimple duration, which from its nature is infinite 
both ways : that is, without beginning or end* 
So. that one infinite part of abiolute time,, or 
eternal duration has already efopfed : but the 
other infinite part remains unelapfed, and will 
continue fo throughput the boundkft ages of 
eternity* > But 
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But by time we commonly mean no more 
than a certain part of duration, meafured out to 
ta& by the uniform motion of fome fallible ob- - 
jeft ; though this is properly 'relative or apparent 
time* And the motion of the celeftial bodies, 
particularly of the fun aud moon, have been 
agreed upon, by the common confent of man- 
kind, to meafure time by; 

The divifions of time are years, months, 
weeks, days', hours, ihinutes, feconds, &c— 
The length of our > ear is the fpace of time in 
which the earth moves round the fun ; which is 
egtadly 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 57 
feconds. This is called the true Solar or Tro- 
pical Year, becaufe the fun completes his ap- 
parent revolution in the ecliptic in that time ; 
that is, his motion from any tropic or equinox, 
td the fame again, is performed in 365 days, 5 
hours 4$ minutes, and 57 feconds, which is 
the true length of the year— A Siderial Year 
is the time in which the fun apparently moves 
from any fixed ftar to the fame again ; and is 
20 minutes, and iji feconds longer than the 
true folar year. This year is of little ufe ex* 
cept in aftronomy.— A Lunar Year is the time 
meafured by twelve" revolutions of the moon, 
from the conjunction with the fun to the fame 
again *, and is 10 days, 21 hours, and 41 feconds 
ihorter than the true folar year* This defeft 
is the foundation of the efa^ which in rourid_ 
numbers is eftiruated at 1 1 days* 

The Civil Tear is that which is in common 
ufe among the' different nations of the world ; 

of 
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of -which feme reckon fay the lunar, bat moft 
by thefolarv The Civil Solar Year contains 
•365 days, for three years together, which are 
called common. year* ; and then come what is 
called Biffextilc or Leap Year, which, contains 366 
days. This is alfo called the Julian Year, oaa ac- 
c&unt of Julius Caefar, who appointed the ifr 
ttrcalary, or odd day, every fourth year, think- 
ing thereby to make the civil and folar year 
-keep pace together* And this day being added 
to the xy\ of February, which in the Romarf 
•calender was the fixth of the calends of MarchJ 
that (ixth day was twice reckoned, or the 23d 
and 24th were reckoned as one day, and was 
called Bisfcxtwt Jhs, or a double fixth day 1 and 
hence comes the Biffixtlle for that year. But 
in our common almanacs, this day is -added to 
the end of February* 

The civil year thus fettled by Julius Cae&r, 
was fuppofed to contain 365 days and 6 hours, 
Which is more by 1 1 minutes and 3 feconds, 
• than the true folar year* Therefore the times 
of the equinoxes and other feafons of the year 
muft go backward, and fall out earlier by one 
•.day in every 1 30 years* This brought Pope 
, Gregory XIII* to think of reforming the ftile; 
for he found that at the time of the Ntceoe 
Council, (A* D« 425) the vernal equinox fell on 
the 2 ift of March : but in his time ^ (A* D- 1582) 
it happened 10 days fooner* ' And' hence great 
confufion muft attend the celebration of Eafter, 
: and other moveable feafts, which would at 
length fall out at the timetrf the other im- 
moveable 
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moveable feafts. Therefore he ordered 10 days 
to he ftruck out of tfbat year ; whereby the time 
j of the vernal equinox was again brought - back 
I to the a*ft of March. . And to make the true 
and civil year henceforth agree, three baTex- 
tile years in 400 were to be omitted. This, 
ivhich is called the Gregorian, or New Stile, 
did not take place in Britain, or in thefe States 
(then Britiih colonies) until the year 1752* 
whea 11 days that had been elapfed, were 
> ftruck out of that year by aft of parliament.— 
The civil year, according to the plan of the . 
•but ftile, so nearly agrees with the true folar 
year, that there will not happen an error of one 
day in the fpace of 6000 years* And hence this 
is properly *he true (hie. 

A Month is either Aftronormeal or C/W*— — * 
The aftronomkal month is fatd to be per.wdioal 
mjyxQdical* The periodical month is the time 
fpent by the moon in revolving round the earth, 
which is 27 days, 7 hours, and 43 minutes. 
Tfa£ fynodical month, called a Lunation, is the 
time from the moon's parting with the fun at .a 
conjunction, and returning to him again, which 
is 2£ days, 12 hours, and 44 minutes. Thft 
civil months are thofe framed for th6 ufes of ci- 
vil life : and are different as to their names, 
number oF days, and times of beginning, in 
feveral different countries. — Here follow the 
twelve months of the year, as ufed by us, with 
their derivations explained : 

January, from JmtUs, the moft ancient ting 
of Italy, whom the people afterwards deified, 

and 
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and kept this month fared to him. — February 
from the Latin, F<e4rao, to purify or cleanfe bf 
facrifice* This was the latt month in the yea* 
among the ancient Romans, wherein * they ufa? 
purifications and Sacrifices for theghofts of thfc 
dead. — March, from the Heathen god, Marsi 
to whom this' month was kept facred. — Aprtty 
from the Latin, Aperio, to open or unfold ; be** 
caufe in this month the fpring begins to difclo# 
all the beauties of the vegetable creation.-^ 
May, from Maia, a Heathen goddefs, to whom" 
this month was kept facred.— -June, from tfofr 
Heathen goddefs June, fome fay : but becttlfe 
this month was never held facred to her, others 
fay from the Latin, fuvenis, a youth : for in 
this month nature appears like a perfon in the 
bloom of youth.— July, from Julius Caefar— 
Auguft, from Auguftus Caefar.^— September, 
from Septem, feven*— ►October, from O&o, eight* 
~— November, from Ntvem, nine— —And Decern* 
her, from Decern, ten: For thefe were the fev* 
enth, eighth, ninth, and tenth months, reckoned 
from March, when the year formerly began* 

The variation in the length of the. Months, majf 
he eajily remembered by the committing to .mi- 
mory the following lines : 

Thirty days hath September* ' 
April* June* and November,. 
All the reft hav* thirty-one, 
Except February alone, 
T<f it we tweatyreight afliga, 
Bat Leap year gives it twenty-nine. 

hWeek is a fpeceflion of feven natural days. 
The firft of which is called by us Sunday, bo 

caufe 
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fsmfe this day was fet apart by the ancient Sax- 
qgs for .the worfhip of the Sun .• the fecond we 
ill Monday, becaufe on this day the Moon was 
formerly worshipped : the third is called F&ef- 
4&jy. becaufe on this day theancient Saxons paid 
fbetr devotions, to a certain idol called Tuifco j 
$m fourth is called Wednefday, becaufe it was 
formerly appointed for their idol Woden ; the 
i§fth is called Thurfday, from their worihipping 
[the idol Tbor on this day : the fixth is called Fri* 
4%y, f becaufe on this day they adored a certain/ 
tgpddefs called Frida ; the feventh is called $%* 
Wr4ay> becaufe it was appointed for the wor- 
ihip of an idol called Seater. 

As moft of the names of our months^ and all 
die names of the days of the weeks have bad 
their origin m heathen fuperftitkm, they have 
therefore 4*coroe offenfive to fome religious fo* 
deities, who have accordingly ceafedto ufe them, 
aad inftead thereof, they diftinguifti the months 
land days of the week by their numbers. For 
toftance, January they call Ftrfi Month, Feb- 
ruary, Second Month, &c; fo, in like manner, 
Sunday they call Ftrfi Day, Monday Second Day, 
| Ac, Others make no fcruple of ufing all the 
(names except Sunday, which they rejeft, and 
cadi it the Sabbat fi^w Lord's Day, in commem- 
oration of the refurreftbn of Jefus Chrift, our 
. Lord. 

A day is either natural or artificial* The na- 
[ tural day contains 24 hours ; the artificial is the 
' time from fun rife till fup fet* The aftronomi- 
. ttl'day begins at noon, becaufe the increase and 

decreaie 
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decrease of days hi aft places dtftant from tfefc 
Equator, tenders the time of the ftm*s rifmgt* 
fttting improper to begin the day ; and hettfe 
alhrbnomers take the time of the fun's paffin^ 
the meridian far the limit of the diurnal revdi* 
tion— The Americaus, Br irifh, Dutch, Frencfy 
Germany Poriuguefe, Spaniards and Egyptian*; 
begin the civil day at mklnight : The anciert 
Greek/ Jews, Bohemians, Sitefiaos, with tte 
modern ItaBaua and Chinfft, begin- it at fun-ftf*f 
And the Babylonians, Perfiatis, Syrians, with' 
the modern Greeks, at fun rife. -• 

An hour* minute, fecond, &c are knotettHb 
every one, and therefore we judge an explana- 
tion thereof onneceflary. 4 

As there are certain fixed points in the bea£ 
ens from which aftronomers begin their compu- 
tation, fo there are certain points of time frO*i 
which hiftorians begin to reckon- And thefe 
pbims or roots of time afe called Mras or Epoch* 
The moft remarkable afcrasr are thofe of 

The Creation ••.«.. before Chrift, 4004 

, The Flood - ----*...-. - 2348 

The Greek Olympiads pf four years, 1 '* 

each, beginning -.,,.,.,.-- J " 

The building of Rome, *-.-.. 753 
■J. The birth of Chrift, .-,--... A. & 

The Mahometans from the flight of *)" ^ 

Mahomet, called Hegira - - - J * l 

Whereof the birth of Chrift is that ufedby 
us, and by all the Chriftiah world: This is 
commonly called the ChrtftUm <era p and was firft 

- fettle* 



4fcttled V Bfeoyftf* *b« lefc,* ftwftstf ^bfcot, 
il'5»^ n^ ^ aftr-0«w^s prove, auriea 
Hniibl^ wad toed &e btrdi of Cfewift for yra» 
£00 late. ,• T&**hey dedu** Atf* *n«tflipfcsf 
iht mow *htft hfc^^tafcre tfentfs death, 
f when Chrift muft have been .tarft* But **»£ 
;dtng to the Vulgar /Era of Dionyfius he could 
not have been born for mare -than three years 
afterwards: Hence, at*fe*tr4Jtt»£be year 1S09, 
; ought to be *S»J- 

■, A Cycle is a perpetual xound or circulation 
of the fame fpace'of time* Th< Cycle, of the 
rfop is a revolution of 28 3*egrs, in which time 
' the days of the monjths x e t a m again to the 
fanie days of the week ; tfee fun's place to the 
,fame figns and degrees of the ecliptic on the 
ijhxne months^ad <day$, -ftf ^»not to'dj&r ene 
tdqgnee.ifi tMJMWKft ,*f*d Aehp yjfiuiKstegin 
1 jibe fame cwvfe omr j^pm, wfcfe rofpeft *o vbr 
days«af the week, /Scc-^-'jTibe^yctetfrf «ke mooju^ 
comrooaty xjaHed d>e tGoWen Nmub«r, Is -4 ire- 
volution of 19 years, in which time the cotymtt*- 
Nibns, oppotitions, apd pther afpefts of the 
''moon, are within an |iour and an half of being 
r the fame as they were on. the fame days of the 
month 19 v ears before.*-** The Diony (Ian Period 
: is confounded of the folar-and lunar cycles, mul- 
tiplied together* After wijich the day of the 
- month, day of the week, and moon's age will 
return in -the fame order as before* 

The year of ChrinVs hicth, according to the 
vulgar aera, -was the 9th year of the Solar Cycle, 
|be i£ vear of the Lunar Cycle or Golden Num- 
ber, therefore, Q, 1. To 
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I* To find the year of the Solar Cycle. 

Rule* Add 9 to the given year/ and divide ty 
28 ; the remainder is the Cycle for the given 
year ; bat if o remain, 28 is the cycle* -' • 

Example. Required to find the year of th* 
Solar Cycle for t«op? '; 



28)1818(64 

168 Ans. 26* 

2* To find the Golden Number* 

Rule. Add 1 to the given year, and divide ty 
19 ; and the remainder is the Golden Number; 
but if o remain, 19 is the Golden Number. 

Example* Required the Golden Number for 
1809? 

1809 



19)1810(95 
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3 : vTo And whether afty yea* 1 bt a Leap Year 

moot. 

f*P iftr/*» Divide the given year by four * if rio- 
! thing remains, then it is a Leap year ;• but if any 
pftromber remains, it is juft fo many years after 
leap year. 

Example* I defire to know if 1809 be a leap 
year or not. 

. 4)1809 

— Ans. Firft after Leap yeaf. 

452-1 
4. To find the Epad, or age of the moon oa 
the laft day of the old year* 

Rule* Subftracfc 1 from the golden number, 
1 then multiply by 1 1, and divide by 30 ; the re- 
J mainder is the epaft. 

i Example* Required the epa& for 1809? 
\ from the golden number 5 found as above fub- 
traft 1 

r»;- ..,.,. 4 

; II Ans.,X4*\ 

30)44(1]; 

L 3° 

14 

5* To find the Moon's Age an any day of 
any* month throughout the year* 

Rule. To the epaft fat January add c?» Feb- 
ruary 2, March 1, April a, May *, June 4, 
July 5, Auguft 6, September 8, O&ober8, 

November 
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November bo, mi Deceipfaftr w, a*d «o *k 
add the given day of the month, and you bprtl 
her are, txtepf the fun «K«dt 3* ; iii which 
cafe fobtraft Tfi, and the rtmeMef is be* ays* i 
Example. Reqpj^Ki tbe agp of tfe jb**» cm 
July the 41b, 1809? 1 

Add, for Jqly 5 

Day of the month 4 Ms* 13 days old " 

<k Find how many year* art in tbeBbsji* 
fiao period. 

ExsntfU* Mulia^a*fchASrfaTCyde, by » 
the Lunar cycle* 

*8 

-»» • ._' • 
•'•05a - f 

^«*. 5ja. years. 

Thefirft feren letters of the Alphabet art 
placed in the calender to ihow on what day of 
the week the days of the. month fall throughout 
the year : And becaufe one of thefc letters muft 
Heceflarily (land againft Sunday, it is- therefore 
printed in a capital fornv and catted the Sun- 
day, or Dominical Letter* ■ ■ ■ t . Now, fihct a 
common year contains 52 weeks and i,day,h 
fc f*u»> *at «* wbm w day of tbo week the , 
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jtertegptta, the nevtt year w» begin ofer the 
*e*t d*y of cbe week. IMiftteap' year, which 
contains 52 weeks and 2 days, the firifc aftet 
leap year rauft begins two days, in the week far* 
ther on. Whei* January begin* on Sunday, A 
is the Dominical letter for that year. Then, 
becaufe the neat yeaF;begma on Moadeyv &iii- 
day will fall on the feventh day, to which is aiir 
nexed the feventh letter G ; which, thevefanv 
will be the Dominical letter for all that year* 

' And as the third yea* wBS begin on Tuefday, 
the Sunday will fall on the fixth day ; therefore 
R will be the Sunday letter for that year— 

, Whence it is evident, that the Sunday letter 
will go. annually in a retrogade order, thus, 

, G, F, E, D, C, B, A. And in a courfe of 

\ feven years, were they aD common ones, the 
fame days of the week and dominical letters 
would return to the fame days of the math* 
But becaufe a leap year contains 52 weeks and 

i 9 days, therefore, if it begins on Sunday* the 
next year will begin on Tuefday ; and hence 
the tetter f, and pot G, muft be the Darmmcal 
letter for that year ; but G is inferred after the 
loth of February, as the Dominical tetter for 
the leap year. Therefore every leap yea* bat 
two Dominical letters, v'u* one for the months 
#f January and February, and another for dfe 
Remaining mont^js. 

7> To find the Dominical or Sunday letter* 

Rule. To the given year add its fourth part 

omitting fra&ona, divide the fam by 7, and if 

j*W* bq na nmmAcr iti* the Surtday letter y 

but 
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but if any number remains, then the letter ftanifc 
inc under that number is the Dominical letter a4 
follows : 

o i 2 3 4 5 6 
AGFEDCB x 



Example* Required the Dominical letter for 
1810 
Add 4th part 452 


7)2262(323 
21 


i 


~M5 


4„ 


14 


:'j 


22 




21 





Remains . • » - 1 ^«/. O will be the Safe 

day Letter for the year 1810. ? 

Note. In Leap years, the letter found will 
be the Sunday letter -from the beginning rf 
March, and the one preceding it, the letter fat 
January and February. 

8 To find on what day of the week, any pro* 
ppfed day of the month falls on. 

Rule* Having found the Dominical Letter a! 
above, or. remembering it, the day of the week 
on which the month begins, will be known, by 
the following lines : 

At Dover Dwells George Brown Efquire, 
Good Chriftopher Fin ch And David Friar. 

Where the firft letter of each word anfwers 

to 
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tp the letter of the firfl day of the month, from 
» January to December* 

' Example. What day of the week does the 
ioth of May, 18 10 fall on ? 

The Dominical letter for that year is G. 

The firft of May by the verfe is B. So, B i, 
C a,. D 3 , E 4, F 5, G 6. Sunday being the 
4Jth, May begins on Tuefday. Then Tuefday 
j, Tuefday 8, Wednefday 6, Thurfday io. , 

Ans. The ioth of May, 1810, falls on 
Thurfday. 

Eafter day is always the next Sunday after 
the full moon that happens after the Vernal 
Equinox, or 21ft of March; which is eafily 
determined by the moon's age; for the full 
moon is on the 15th day of her age, and if the 
full moon be on Sunday, Eafter is the Sunday 
after. But as this and the other moveable feafts 
are uninterefting to many of our readers, we 
have therefore deemed it unneceflary to be par- 
ticular on the fubjeft ; but refer thofe who wi(h 
fc» be more fully acquainted therewith, to the 
jfcpifcopal Common Prayer Book, or to the Ro- 
man Catholic Manuel, where rules and tables 
for finding the Epad, Golden Number, Domini- 
cal Letter, Eafter day, &e. are ufually inferted 
for every year, for many centuries to come. 



THE END. 
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